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@ Speaking of the difficulties that stand in the way of 
reuniting Christendom, Agustin Cardinal Bea, S.J., pres- 
ident of the Secretariat for Christian Union which is 
helping prepare for the Second Vatican Council, said re- 
cently that “some may feel discouraged and tempted to 
abandon completely the work for reunion. That would be 
the worst consequence that could follow from the situa- 
tion and would indicate too much faith in purely human 
means.” One of the problems in Greece, for example, is 
the tension that persists between the Orthodox Church 
and the tiny community of Greek-rite Catholics. (Para- 
doxically, the Orthodox and Latin-rite Catholics co-exist 
amicably). The general conviction among the Orthodox 
in Greece is that Orthodoxy is identified with the oriental 
rite, Catholicism exclusively with the Latin: and Eastern- 
rite Catholics represent a kind of infiltration of Ortho- 
odox ranks: they blur rather than preserve distinctions. 
Orthodox authorities have forbidden Greek-rite Catholics 
to build new churches in Athens: and when the Greek- 
rite Catholic bishop died a few years ago professors of 
the Athens Faculty of Theology petitioned Pope Pius XII 
(unsuccessfully) not to name a successor. This tension 
may be indirectly relieved, however, as a result of the 
coming Pan-Orthodox Congress. It will be attended by 
Orthodox representatives from Arab countries (Lebanon, 
Syria, Egypt, etc.) where Eastern-rite Catholics are freely 
accepted without prejudice. Some observers feel that these 
countries are destined to play a vital role in overcoming 
differences within Eastern Christendom. And to help heal 
the wounds dividing eastern and western Christianity 
celebrations are being planned for a mutual observance 
in 1963 of the 1000th anniversary of the founding of the 
great Lavra monastery on Mount Athos by St. Athanasius 
the Athonite. This monastery was the prototype of many 
famous monasteries to be established on the Holy Moun- 
tain. Since Athanasius lived before the schism between 
East and West in 1054 he is venerated by both the Ortho- 
dox and Catholic Churches; Christians from east and 
west will observe the feast of the patriarch of Athos. 
(Benedictines in Chevetogne, France are already trying 
to encourage Latin-rite Catholics to make pilgrimages to 
Mt. Athos on his anniversary.) 

The Patriarch of Constantinople, although the highest 
in rank of all Orthodox patriarchs, does not have the 
same authority in the Eastern Church as the Pope has in 
the Catholic. In Orthodoxy the doctrine of infallibility ap- 
plies to the Church in its entirety as it is expressed 
through the whole episcopate united in ecumenical coun- 
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cil. Besides, the Patriarch of Constantinople has no direct 
jurisdiction outside of his diocese. This is not very great 
in the Near East; but beyond the small Greek Christian 
community of Turkey, Mt. Athos, the Dodecanese and 
Crete, his jurisdiction includes the Greek Orthodox dias- 
pora of Western Europe, the Americas and Australia, as 
well as a certain number of emigré Russian Orthodox 
parishes which have broken with the Patriarch of Mos- 
cow. Of particular note in the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople is what is traditionally called its “ecumenical” 
character. The present Patriarch, His Holiness Athen- 
agoras I states, “The Church of the Holy Apostle, Saint 
Andrew-the-First-Called, [is a center] “around which all 
the Orthodox churches assemble, and in which all find 
themselves united.” He adds: “It is only, so to speak, 
through Her, in other words, by contact and in com- 
munion with Her, that the local Orthodox churches are 
incorporated in the body of the One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Orthodox Church of which the head is none 
other than the Chief and Consummator of the faith, Jesus 
Christ.” 

The whole concern of His Holiness Athenagoras is to 

restore his see to its ancient glory. He is the only one in 
a position to take the initiative of convoking a synod of all 
the Orthodox Churches. The synod scheduled for this 
year at Rhodes could well be a particularly solemn occa- 
sion for the recognition of the fact that “the initiative, the 
precedence, the responsible intervention” — according to 
Professor Constantinidis of the famous Greek Ortho- 
dox seminary at Halki in a recent article — “depend, 
among all the Orthodox Churches, on that of New Rome. 
In this issue JUBILEE presents a detailed report on Greek 
Orthodoxy today; see pages 21 through 36. 
@ The Sisters of Jesus Crucified (page 8) have been in 
the United States for only six years but already Regina 
Mundi, their priory at Devon, Pennsylvania, has become 
too small to accommodate the large number of handi- 
capped young women who apply for admission each year. 
A recent issue of their newsletter reports that the Regina 
Mundi Prioress is beginning to resemble the old woman 
who lived in a shoe, “as she tries to squeeze a bit of space 
here and there for an extra bed, a place in the refectory, 
etc. That is why we count on you to help us in our search 
for another priory in the United States. It would be such 
a shame if we were obliged to refuse a generous young 
candidate for the religious life, just because we had no 
room in the inn!” The Sisters hope to start a second 
foundation in America. 


”° 
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Announcing the Incorporation of 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATES OF TOUMLILINE 


Toumliline is the Monastery of Christ the King, located in the 
Middle Atlas Mountains of Morocco. (See Jubilee, April 1957). 
The purpose of the Associates is to take part in an ambitious 
but plainly necessary plan conceived by Dom Denis Martin, 
Prior of Toumliline. 

The plan is to establish a string of Benedictine monasteries in 
Africa. As Dom Denis said: 


A tempest is about to break over Africa. Will it sweep 
everything away? God alone knows. While there is 
still time let us sink the deepest roots we can. 


The plan is already in operation. On May 27, 1960, eight monks 
from Toumliline created a Benedictine monastery in the in- 
terior of the Ivory Coast. The name of the monastery is Niamien 
Soule Kro—The Village Where God is Worshipped. Three other 
monasteries are to follow. One will be in Upper Volta. The 
second will be in Dahomey, the third in the Central African 
Republic. 

The plan involves, however, more than the building of monas- 
teries. It involves too the creating of Centers of Human De- 
velopment. These will take whatever form is dictated by local 
needs. For example, the monks in the Ivory Coast, at the re- 
quest of the Minister of Agriculture, are developing an agri- 
cultural institute for local farmers. As Dom Denis says: 


We believe it is impossible to give an adequate Chris- 
tian formation to people without elevating their social, 
economic and cultural life to a point where they can 
fulfill legitimate human aspirations. 


These Centers of Human Development will explore with their 
African neighbors means to raise their economic and social 
level. To make these Centers as productive as possible, teams 
of technicians and experts will be brought in from Europe, 
America, and other parts of Africa. Dom Denis has already 
organized associations in Germany, Holland and France to re- 
cruit theses teams and to help finance his entire plan. Last 
September he visited the United States to set up the American 
Associates. 

The American Associates will raise money for Toumliline 
through annual membership dues and through grants from 
foundations. The Associates will also sponsor the specialists 
who will go to Africa to work at the Centers of Human De- 
velopment. 

Those who join the association will receive regular newsletters 
from Dom Denis and, on occasion, special reports on African 
developments prepared by member-specialists. 


Some members of the Advisory Committee of 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATES OF TOUMLILINE are: 


Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston; John 
J. Wright, Bishop of Pittsburgh; John La Farge S.J., Asso- 
ciate Editor of AMERICA; Jacques Maritain; George N. 
Shuster, Member of the Executive Board of UNESCO; Pro- 
fessor H. A. R. Gibb, Director, Harvard University Center 
for Middle Eastern Studies; Professor William O. Brown, 
Director, Boston University’s African Studies Program; Dom 
Damasus Winzen OSB, Prior, Mount Saviour Monastery; 
Professor Benjamin Rivlin, North African Area Studies, 
Brooklyn College; F. S. C. Northrop, Sterling Professor of 
Law, Yale University. 


To join The American Associates of Toumliline simply 
make whatever annual contribution you can afford. Send all 
contributions to The American Associates of Toumliline, 
P.O. Box #2243, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 


For tax-exemption purposes, make checks payable to the 
Catholic Near East Welfare Association (Toumliline) and mail 
them to the above address. 


Signed: PETER BEACH, MAURICE LAVANOUX, WIL- 
LIAM DUNPHY, DANIEL SULLIVAN. 


Board of Directors, The American Associates of Toumliline. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Pine Ridge 


On the lonely, barren land of the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation in South Dakota stands 
Holy Rosary, the largest mission boarding 
school in the country. It is dedicated to 
native Americans—"people to whom we have 
an obligation in strict justice. We've 
taken away their lands. We've made it im- 
possible for them to live their way. Now 
it's up to us to help them adjust to our 
way. This is not only justice, it isa duty," 
says Father Lawrence Edwards, S.J., Supe- 
rior of Holy Rosary. 

Holy Rosary was founded at Pine Ridge 
after repeated requests to the government 
by Red Cloud, a great Sioux chief, to "send 
the ‘black robes’ to teach my people.” Per- 
mission was finally granted in 1888, and a 
small band of Jesuit Fathers and Franciscan 
Sisters set to work teaching a then primi- 
tive people the ways of civilization. 

The Sioux had been herded from the great 
plains, which they had once roamed at will, 
into the confines of an arid land unwanted 
by white settlers, and they found reserva- 
tion life hard and restrictive. For a tribe 
of hunters the settled life of farm or ranch 
proved difficult, sometimes impossible. 
Even if they had wanted to change their 
ways, the land had little to offer. Water 
was scarce, the earth was largely clay with 
a shallow covering of soil; a crop of hay 
took two years to grow, and 33 acres were 
needed to graze one cow. The reservation 
could not support the tribe, no matter how 
industriously its members worked. 

Today, because these basic conditions 
are still unchanged, the Sioux at Pine 
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Ridge live in grim poverty. Except for a 
few government jobs, a little farming, and 
seasonal work picking corn and potatoes, 
unemployment is universal. According to 
Clive Gildersleeve, a trader highly re- 
spected by the Indians, "I've lived on this 
reservation for over thirty years, and our 
Indians have never been as bad off as they 
are now." 

Mrs. Lucy Shading Bear and her husband 
and four children live in a small canvas 
tent, with only tattered remnants of bed- 
ding on the dirt floor. Nearby, in another 
dilapidated tent, her aunt Zona White Buf- 
falo Woman, has been bedridden for the rast 
four years. Not far off in the field is a 
battered car. Here Lucy's grandparents, 
both over sixty, sleep with only a few thin 
blankets to keep them warm. Until last win- 
ter they too had lived in a tent. But it 
collapsed with age, and there was no money 
to buy a new one. 

The Shading Bears at least own their 
land. They have not sold it like so many 
Indians desperate for food during the long, 
hard winters when temperatures drop as low 
as 35 degrees below zero. Instead they 
lease the land and receive $22 a year for 
it. This, plus occasional surplus food sup- 
plied by the government and odd jobs picked 
up here and there, keeps them alive. 

Nearby is Mrs. Dorothy Black Hawk, 73, 
half-blind, and her husband, 79. They live 
in a one-room cabin with broken cardboard 
nailed against the walls to keep out the 
cold. With them is their daughter with her 
five children and a grand-daughter, Alice 
Chase Alone, aged three, motherless, and 
blind from birth. However, this family is 
more fortunate than that of Lucy Shading 
Bear. They receive $900 a year in lease 
money. In addition, the husband gets $38 a 
month in old age benefits. But, because of 
their lease money, the government allows 
nothing more. So this family of nine people 
lives on approximately $28 a week plus the 
very little Mrs. Black Hawk can make by 
raising chickens. 

As’for three-year-old Alice Chase Alone, 
she was sent to the government hospital for 
treatment, but nothing could be done. There 
are no schools for the blind on the reserva- 
tion, no money to send her to one outside. 
The help of Braille and other modern aids 
to the blind are denied her. When her aged 
grandparents die, she will be shifted to 
some relative who is willing to take on the 
burden of a helpless child. For her the 
future is bleak. 
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Though housing conditions are extremely 
poor, sanitary conditions are worse. Out- 
houses are customary, but some people lack 
even these. Plumbing and artesian wells are 
extreme rarities. For drinking and bathing 
water there are only the creeks of the 
reservation, and each year these grow fewer 
as the blazing summer sun takes its toll. 
Nor are the creeks always within easy reach. 
Seventy-four-year-old Fred Spotted Thun- 
der, for example, lives ina small, weather- 
bleached cabin. He does his best to keep it 
neat and clean. When he wants water he must 
go two miles to the nearest creek, and then 
haul it back over rough country roads. 

The shortage of proper housing and sani- 
tation is largely responsible for the high 
rate of disease found on the reservation. 

Still other conditions add to the general 
poverty and misery. While in former years 
the government sent rations of food, cloth- 
ing and supplies, today what help the 
Indians get comes mainly in the form of 
occasional surplus foods, odd shipments of 
whatever is available. An Indian family 
might get fifty pounds of flour one time, 
powdered eggs another, or, as on one occa- 
sion, forty pounds of butter—of small use 
Since refrigeration is a rare luxury on 
the reservation, and trading in government 
supplies is illegal, punishable by stop- 
page of rations. 

Another factor is the high cost of liv- 
ing. Stores on the reservation or nearby 
charge the same high prices that prevail in 
the larger cities, sometimes higher, since 
there is little or no competition. And con- 
trary to general opinion, Indians do pay 
taxes—on everything except their land, 
which alone is tax free. In every other 
respect they are taxed as heavily as their 
white neighbors. 

Shifting government policies and chang- 
ing administrations on the reservation 
itself discourage initiative and self- 
improvement. Many Indians live in idleness 
and apathy, and degenerate year by year. In 
despair they turn to alcoholism, gambling 
and vice, unknown to the Sioux of another 
day. In the words of Chief Charles Red 
Cloud, great-grandson of the famous chief, 
"It is a very bad time for my people, very 
bad. We so far down now, we can’t go no 
further." 

His son-in-law, William Horncloud, an 
industrious man in his early forties, who 
holds one of the highly prized government 
jobs on the reservation, adds, "The genera- 
tion from which I come was caught between 
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the old and the new. We could not keep to 
the old customs, we could not adjust to the 
new. I think of us as the 'lost generation.’ 
For us there is no future. Now it is our 
children who are the hope of our people." 

And it is with the children that Holy 
Rosary labors to find the path of adjust- 
ment between the old and the new. To Father 
Edwards, "the Indians’ only real salvation 
is in education. Because through it they 
will learn to make their way in our highly 
technical, specialized and competitive 
world." Holy Rosary now provides a thorough 
course of training, beginning with the 
first grade and running through high 
school. The high school curriculum is com- 
prehensive. It includes four years of Eng- 
lish, four years of foreign language, two 
years of science, two to three years of 
mathematics and two years of history. Girls 
get two years of typing and shorthand; boys 
who want to may also take typing. Girls are 
trained in cooking and sewing, while boys 
work in the blacksmith and carpenter shops, 
the garage, dairy, farm and bakery. 

Obviously, however, the problems of 
teaching the young Sioux are many. It is not 
a question of intelligence. With this the 
children of Pine Ridge seem to be well en- 
dowed. "Indian students can do anything a 
white student can do—and sometimes a whole 
lot better,” says Father Bryde, principal 
of the school. Several of his students have 
such high I.Q.'s that they rate in the near- 
genius class. At Holy Rosary there is a ten- 
year-old girl whose I.Q. is so exceptional 
that it goes off the scale, and classifies 
her as a genius. 

But these children come from homes as 
primitive as those of the Stone Age, with no 
concept of the outside world. About one 
quarter or one fifth speak only Lakota. To 
further complicate matters, they are for 
the most part thoroughly spoiled. "Most 
Indian children are allowed to have their 
own way," Father Bryde explains. "Indian 
parents just can't say no. I’ve seen boys 
show up for school in torn dungarees and no 
underwear. But they'll have on a pair of 
hand-worked boots that might have cost 
their parents as much as $20. So before we 
can really teach them anything, they have 
to learn discipline.” 

And the Jesuit Fathers know the meaning 
of discipline. There are regular hours for 
study and for play, rules of conduct to be 
observed, punishments and rewards. Gradu- 
ally, under constant guidance and encour- 
agement, these undisciplined children come 
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to understand the value of self-control and 
education. 

Holy Rosary is one of the few high schools 
on our Federal Indian reservations accred- 
ited by universities. And more often than 
not, after twelve years of training, Holy 
Rosary students surpass white students in 
state-wide English examinations. And the 
number of their high school graduates who 
go on to college and professional training 
is almost twice the national average. 

The Fathers do not consider their respon- 
sibility ended when a student graduates. 
Every effort is made to get a qualified stu- 
dent through college. Father Bryde writes 
hundreds of letters every year pleading for 
scholarships, funds for scholarships, and 
part-time jobs to help students earn their 
living expenses. Occasionally benefactors 
are found to take young Sioux going to col- 
lege into their homes. And recently a 
wealthy but childless Boston couple, who 
had learned about Holy Rosary through occa- 
sional newsletters sent by the mission, 
took a Sioux boy into their home, and have 
been financing not only his living ex- 
penses but his entire education. 

For the student who does not go on to col- 
lege, some form of vocational training is 
found: nursing or business school forgirls, 
on-the-job training for boys. Later the 
priests try to find them employment and, in 
most cases, succeed. Many staff the Federal 
offices in Pine Ridge, others get jobs off 
the reservation. Graduates have gone on 
to become teachers, engineers, lawyers, 
nurses, doctors and army officers. Origi- 
nally it was not so difficult. When the mis- 
sion was first founded it was understood 
that the priests and nuns would teach the 
children and the government would feed 
them. But a few years ago the government's 
policy changed. It was decided day schools 
were preferable to boarding schools, and 
that children were better off with their 
parents. "And in principle I agree with 
them," Father Edwards says, "providing the 
parents can offer the right kind of en- 
vironment. But when they come from the kind 
of homes that most of them do, we feel 
they’re a lot better off in a boarding 
school.” 

As things stand now the government only 
pays for a boarding school pupil if the 
child lives over a mile from the school bus 
stop. Only 150 of Holy Rosary'’s students 
are cared for by the government: the re- 
maining 400 must look to the mission. 

—Sylvia Leigh and Mark Justin 
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Letters to the editor 


ECUMENISM 


@ The January issue of JUBILEE fea- 
tured a number of articles dealing with 
the question of the unity of Christians. 
The leading article was about His Holi- 
ness Athenagoras I, the ranking patri- 
arch of Orthodoxy — Eb. 


ATHENAGORAS BY THE GRACE OF GOD, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
NEW ROME AND ECUMENICAL PATRIARCH. 


To the most esteemed Mr. Edward Rice 
in New York 
EDITOR of the periodical JUBILEE 


The grace and peace of God be with you. 


We received with great pleasure the letter of 
January 12 from your beloved and esteemed 
self, together with the copy of your periodi- 
cal JUBILEE, which you sent us. 

We warmly thank you for the article on 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate and for the 
gracious contents thereof, and we congratu- 
late you for the fine impression that your 
publication creates. It would indeed be a 
great pleasure for us to receive each copy 
of this excellent monthly periodical. 

We wish you and your honored associates 
the lasting joy of the Christmas holidays 
and the happiness of the New Year, and we 
invoke upon you the Grace of God and His 
Infinite Mercy. 

> ATHENAGORAS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


With paternal affection and our 
prayers for you to the Lord. 


On behalf of the Greek Archdiocese and 
the Ecumenical’ Patriarchate, we wish to 
thank you and your staff for publishing the 
fine pictures and commentary pertaining to 
His Holiness Athenagoras I in your January 
issue. 

The publishing of this article was a 
gesture of Christian brotherhood which is 
most appreciated. 

> [AKOVOsS 
Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of North and South America 


In the article on the Protestant monks the 
author might have emphasized the relative 
uniqueness of the monastic state in Protes- 
tantism and thereby bring out all the more 
the ecumenical significance of the group at 
Taizé. But in any case this article brings 
before our Catholic people a subject most 
unfamiliar to them. 

The article on the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople leaves only one thing to be de- 
sired — more personal knowledge of the 
Patriarch himself. It would be helpful to 
know more of this priest who has won the 
friendship of many of our Catholic bishops. 
Your article, nevertheless, was an introduc- 
tion to a leading contemporary figure. 

(Rev.) Pius M. Gacnon, O.Carm. 
Middletown, N.Y. 


@ For a further article on His Holiness 
and the Greek Orthodoxs today, see the 
special report starting on page 21.— Eb. 


I was most of all impressed by the spirit of 
charity manifested and the respect held for 
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our separated brethren of the Orthodox 
Church. 

Certainly they too have traditions and a 
culture deeply cherished by them and a 
truly Catholic mind can easily see the simi- 
larity. 

Your articles carried none of the over- 
emphasis on apologetics to justify our own 
position so characteristic of many of our 
Catholic publications. The little human 
foibles such as the publication of the invita- 
tions to the Vatican Council before their 
receipt by the Orthodox prelates in no way 
compromises our steadfast position of the 
infallibility of the Holy Father but does 
enable our people to better understand the 
hurt feelings of Christ’s divided “family.” 

Our Lord in no way minimized His divin- 
ity when he placed an apron about Him and 
washed the feet of His apostles but rather 
by the lesson He taught increased the love 
of His disciples. It is this position rather than 
the Transfiguration that His Bride might 
take to renew a divine love for unity. 

Rev. RAPHAEL KAMEL 
Dallas, Tex. 


Congratulations on the January issue! An- 
other proof that JUBILEE is “Catholic” in its 
universal aspect toward Eastern Catholics 
and Orthodox. It is only when we have “good 
Catholics” and “good Orthodox” that we'll 
get together. 

Enclosed is a picture of Cardinal Cushing 
(wearing the Eastern rite medallions of 
Byzantine bishops) with our Catholic Mel- 





kite Patriarch, Maximos IV, when he visited 
this country in 1955. I think it is a happy 
complement of the one showing Cardinal 
Cushing with an Orthodox Patriarch, Athe- 
nagoras I, published in your January issue. 
Rev. ALLEN MALOOF 
Melkite Church of the 
Virgin Mary 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Your January issue truly expresses the ecu- 
menical atmosphere which surrounds the 
Church today. The Orthodox Christians are 
of special interest to me as I am a Greek who 
as the prodigal has returned to the house of 
my father. Although I am now in the Latin 
rite I remain in contact with the Church of 
the East. It is primarily in the Eastern rite 
where the key to unity with Orthodoxy lies. 
You are doing a tremendous job in present- 
ing the splendor of the Eastern Church to 
the Latins. Before we can speak of unity and 
understanding we must educate ourselves. 


With your continued good work the educa- 
tion of the laity progresses. 

Here in the Archdiocese of Boston we are 
fortunate to have a large cross-section of 
Eastern Catholics, and there is ample oppor- 
tunity for Latin-rite Catholics to assist in the 
Byzantine liturgy and to learn the customs 
of the East. We also have in Cardinal Cush- 
ing a spiritual leader who radiates ecumen- 
ism. He has given both spiritual and material 
assistance to the Eastern rites. A living 
example of this is St. Basil’s Seminary in 
Methuen, Mass. Here men are trained for all 
rites of the Eastern Church by learned 
Basilian priests. The chapel is done inter- 
nally in pure Byzantine fashion and contains 
a mosaic icon screen unparalleled, in my 
opinion, by any I have seen in this country, 
Orthodox or Catholic. The seminary has been 
the site of many inter-rite functions where 
East and West have blended harmoniously 
while praising God. 

Auex A. Hasapis 
North Andover, Mass. 


Congratulations on your fine issue devoted 
to the possibilities of church unity. I enjoyed 
it very much. Your article about the French 
Protestant Brothers is excellent. However, 
you make a statement in this article that this 
movement is the first of its kind in the 
Reformation Churches. This simply is not 
true — the Anglican Church as a whole, and 
the Episcopal Church also in this country 
have many religious orders. Did you know 
there are more monks and nuns in the Angli- 
can Communion now than there were at the 
time of the break with Rome. 

For your information, in the American 
Episcopal Church, the following monastic 
orders of priests and brothers thrive. The 
Order of the Holy Cross with monasteries in 
West Park, N.Y., Santa Barbara, California 
and St. Michael’s, Tennessee; the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist (the largest order in 
the Anglican Church with autonomous 
branches in the English, American, Canadian 
and Japanese Churches), known commonly 
as Cowley Fathers with monasteries in Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago; the Poor Brethren 
of St. Francis, with mother house at Mt. 
Sinai, Long Island; the Brothers of St. 
Barnabas with mother house in Pennsy]l- 
vania; the Paulist Brothers at Gresham, 
Oregon; the Order of St. Augustine, Orange, 
Florida; the Order of St. Benedict, St. 
Gregory’s Priory, Three Rivers, Michigan 
(frequently visited by Roman Catholic Bene- 
dictines, by the way). There are numerous 
orders for women — among them, the Com- 
munity of St. Mary, the Sisters of the Holy 
Nativity, the Order of St. Anne, the Teachers 
of the Children of God, the Sisters of the 
Transfiguration, the Sisters of the Holy 
Spirit, the Sisters of the Way of the Cross, 
to name just a few of the many orders of 
nuns in the Episcopal Church. 

It seems to me that there are areas of 
possibility of reunion among Anglicans as 
well as Orthodox. Your article about the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is the first one 
I’ve ever seen in your magazine about the 
Episcopal Church. The Episcopal Church 
and the Orthodox are on very friendly re- 
lations — and have even founded a council 
called the Anglican Orthodox Fellowship. 
Also they worship together, and have even 
established inter-communion with some of 
the Orthodox bodies. Episcopalians consider 
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themselves Catholics — which is a big step 
right there, it seems to me. 


H. Lee Smitu 
Denver, Colo. 


Thomas Merton’s article, “Classic Chinese 
Thought” [January, 1961] is a step in the 
right direction in stimulating the study of 
the “forgotten” Eastern culture. As a college 
student aware of the rising influence of East- 
ern civilization I join the author in sincerely 
hoping that plans to place this study in the 
college curriculum will be formulated and 
executed. Only good can be derived from 
such a study in a world where understanding 
is the key to survival. 

Patricia VARDEN 

Albany, N.Y. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Mr. Wilfrid Sheed, in his February, 1961 
article on C.P. (let’s be delicate about it), 
does leave room for the moral theologians. 
I am not one of those, simply an Indignant 
Reader (hereinafter to be called I.R.) 

Should we abandon the traditional pun- 
ishment because of emotional (but not sen- 
timental) reasons? Whatever the statistics 
tell us, we are the products of a culture 
which says, “For murder, death.” Who can 
say how many people never even consider 
murder as an “out,” not because they con- 
sciously fear the electric chair, but because 
unconsciously they realize it is a possibility. 
Statistics are not valid here. 

If we weaken this milieu still further, we 
take a chance on what will be the back- 
ground thinking three generations hence. 
What worries me comes from my experience 
with juvenile delinquents. Those whom I 
have counselled are quite well aware of their 
“rights” to the “mercy” of juvenile courts, 
the anonymity afforded them, the protection 
of records, etc. This is now an integral part 
of their environment; they think and act 
against this background. There is an in- 
credible percentage of repeaters, maybe be- 
cause the punishment doesn’t fit the crime. 

Personally, I think that death in the electric 
chair is much, much more merciful than life 
in prison, with or without a misguided pa- 
role board. In the name of mercy, sentiment, 
and emotion, execution is better than im- 
prisonment! Of course, if belief in an after- 
life is vague, then death does seem pretty 
final. 

But, the next step is to say that years-in- 
prison is also too strict, too harsh. Why go 
through this crisis twenty years from now? 
We could advocate turning criminals over 
to behavioristic professionals. After all, the 
criminal can’t help himself; maybe he can 
be helped; he’s not sane, not responsible . . . 

Of course, that’s it! The criminal is sort 
of like a wild animal from whom society 
should be protected, until he can be rehabili- 
tated, if possible. Two aspects of punishment 
are fulfilled (protection of society and cor- 
rection of the criminal) and who cares 
about vindicating justice anymore? One 
more medieval principle thrown out. Who 
did Aquinas think he was anyway? 

And the poor family of the prisoner! The 
poor family of the victim! Mr. Sheed must 
have been immersed in tears by the time 
he reached these points. Where did he ever 
get the fortitude to finish the article? He 
must have written his movie reviews before 
this article because he just couldn’t have 
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gone on. . . . And the reviews are good, as 
usual. 

Both sides of this question have indulged 
in sentiment. Whatever Mr. Sheed says to 
disarm the accusation, this JUBILEE article 
has plenty of it, not to mention using a 
picture four times and including a medical 
report! Maybe we should abandon capital 
punishment, but there are so many ramifica- 
tions that the next step should be taken with 
great care. I do not fear change and I wel- 
come progress. However, it must be a 
change for the better, and true progress. 

(Fr.) CHARLES DOLLEN 
San Diego, Calif. 


THE MONKS OF ERLACH 


-It made me very happy to see the picture 


of Brother Pachomius in your December, 
1960, article “Monk in a Hurry.” I had 
the opportunity and joy to be able to visit 
Kloster Erlach during this past summer. 
The way the Reverend Father Abbot and 
Brother Pachomius received me was full 
of the charity of Christ. Just being there 
for about an hour, they made me feel so 
at home as if I were an old friend. I re- 
gretted I could stay only three days. 

The characteristics of the monastic life 
as lived at Erlach are: 1) the poverty and 
simplicity of life which can be seen in 
the house, in the manner of the everyday 
life of the monks and the manual labor 
which all do from the abbot down (“... 
for then are they monks in truth if they 
live by the work of their hands .. .” 
Chapter 48 of the Rule of St. Benedict) ; 
2) the way in which they carry out the 
“work of God,” as St. Benedict calls the 
Divine Office. The complete Office is 
chanted in the vernacular which enables 
those who are unvoiced in Latin to be able 
to have full participation; 3) the fact that 
there is only one priest-monk and all are 
members of the choir and all take part in 
all the functions of the community. I think 
it is good to call to mind that the vocation 
to the priesthod and to that of a monk are 
two distinct vocations. Both can exist in 
one person but some are called to be pure 
monks without the priesthood; 4) and all 
in the community are engaged in some 
study. This is a must in the life of a monk, 
for to know God is to love Him. 

My hope is that many will keep Kloster 
Erlach in their prayers and also, if they 
can, help them financially. They are surely 
deserving of our backing. My prayer is 
that someday there will be a monastery 
such as Erlach here in our United States. 
There are some communities who have 
their choir brothers but these brothers can- 
not have full participation in all the func- 
tions of the community. Kloster Erlach, 
which is so near to the Iron Curtain, is 
helping in their own way to fight atheistic 
communism because they are giving the 
common man a chance to become monks 
which at one time was only for a certain 
class of people. I do believe that Kloster 
Erlach has a future in the Church. 

BroTHER BERNARD Mary GRUNEWALD 
Summit, N.J. 


THE FUNERAL BUSINESS 


I do think “The Funeral Business” [Novem- 
ber, 1960] could have given more emphasis 
to the charitable funeral directors. There are 
more than one in the metropolitan area. One 


in particular who is now officially serving 
Manhattan State Hospital here is one of the 
most charitable and honest men I know, 
Only God knows the good he has done 
through the years. I know of others too. So 
please do something in JUBILEE to offset the 
money-grabbing funeral director. 

Henry J. ANDERSEN, S.J. 

Chaplain 

Manhattan State Hospital 


We in the funeral profession do not try to 
create an atmosphere of cheeriness, or of 
flim-flam either!! One thing that we are 
taught, especially in funeral management, is 
that, if you take away religion, you take 
away the whole purpose of funeral service!! 
A person is loved in life, and is given the 
very best, so should this person be given the 
very best in death also. Tell me sirs, when a 
member of the hierarchy dies, is he not given 
an elaborate funeral, and placed in an 
elaborate casket? Is this flim-flam? I doubt 
very much if the Church officials would have 
dropped the Pope’s body in a plain wooden 
box, without giving him the due respect and 
reverence that he deserved. 

(Miss) Leticia Cacect 

Bronx, N.Y. 


Regarding “The Funeral Business,” and the 
question of how to obtain a plain coffin, | 
write to advise you that they are available 
from me. They are of darker woods or lighter 
woods — as you prefer, have rope handles, 
are simple and honest in design and work- 
manship, and are very good looking. One 
style is made of redwood, but I am now 
making them of African mahogany. Some 
people may wish to buy one and use it as a 
piece of furniture until there is a death in 
the family and the redwood would be too soft 
for such a use. I can also make them of pine 
and other woods. The finish is natural and 
flat— not glossy. I do not use any stains, 
either. The price is $120 uncrated here in 
Newport and $140 crated F.O.B. Newport. 
The inside dimensions are 1314”x23”x72”. 
Other sizes and other kinds of wood will not 
make much difference in the price. 

Crated, I estimate a coffin would weigh 
about 150 pounds and the cost of shipping 
that weight, to, say, New York, by railroad 
freight is $3.47; by railway express, $13.07; 
by truck, $10.41. My father was recently 
buried in one. We laid a bedspread in the 
coffin and made a small pillow for his head. 
There were many favorable comments about 
the coffin at the wake and later. 

James P. Casey 
Newport, R.I. 


AN APPEAL 
@ Used copies of JUBILEE are re- 
quested by the Catholic Foreign Stu- 
dent Adviser at the University of Mich- 
igan to be distributed among the four 
hundred Catholic foreign students there. 
Most of them have no contact with the 
Catholic Press and now little of what 
is going on in the Church today. They 
depend on your charity to bring Cath- 
olic magazines to their attention. 
Please send all copies to: Foreign 
Student Adviser, Newman Club, 381 
Thompson Street, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 
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two extraordinary books 


THE PHENOMENON OF MAN. A pro- 
found new philosophy of science by the 
great French priest-scientist “The #1 
book of the year.”— Arnold Toynbee 
and Graham Greene. $5.00 


THE DIVINE MILIEU. The essential 
sequel to The Phenomenon of Man. 
“One of the great spiritual testimonies 
of our time.” — Karl Stern. $3.00 





SEEKING GOD. By Bruno Scott James. 
“For the ‘mature beginner’ in the spir- 
itual life . . . “Realistic, solid, substan- 
tial . . . cannot fail to help those who 
read and apply it intelligently.” 
— Thomas Merton in Jubilee. $2.50 

MODERN CATHOLIC THINKERS. Ed- 
ited, with an introduction, by A. Robert 
Caponigri. Preface by Martin C. D’Arcy, 
S.J. This huge anthology presents the 
works of the great frontier thinkers in 
contemporary Catholicism. 636 pages. 

$15.00 


CHRISTIAN YOGA. By J. M. Dechanet, 
O.S.B. A French Benedictine presents 
the yoga theory, practice and develop- 
ment of ancient India in terms of Chris- 
tian faith and Western customs. $3.75 


FRANCOIS DE 
SALES. By Michael De 
La Bedoyere. “This su- 
perlatively lovable saint 
has now at last found 
a really worthy biog- 
rapher in English.” — 
James Broderick, S.J. 

$4.00 





SELECTED LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 
DE SALES. Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Elisabeth Stopp. The 
distilled wisdom of one of the Church’s 
greatest spiritual counselors, selected for 
its clear message to modern man. $5.00 


At all bookstores 
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Sisters at Regina Mundi 
test to detect cancer 
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Working in the seclusion of a cloistered priory on a large 
estate in Devon, Pennsylvania, a handful of nuns are 
engaged in a singular venture. For more than a year the 
Sisters of Jesus Crucified have operated what they call “the 
world’s smallest cytology laboratory” for the early detec- 
tion of cancer. 

So far as their methods are concerned nothing distin- 
guishes the sisters from other cyto-technologists (labora- 
tory workers who analyze cells under a microscope). They 
employ the Papanicolaou smear technique, which is the 
standard procedure for detecting cancer of the cervix. But 
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at Regina Mundi Priory some of the technicians are on crutches or 
in wheelchairs; others have paralyzed arms or twisted fingers. All 
are physically handicapped in one way or another. 

The Congregation of the Sisters of Jesus Crucified was founded 


in France thirty years ago because no Catholic order would admit 
the seriously ill or handicapped. The congregation now has six 
priories in Europe; Regina Mundi, established in 1955, is the only 
one in this hemisphere. Each tries to be self-supporting. At Regina 


Mundi the sisters working in the laboratory are helping to make 
their community financially independent and at the same time 
they are making an important contribution to society. 


Mother Aimee is Assistant Prioress 
and Mistress of Novices as well 
as director of the cytology laboratory. 








A Philadelphia doctor and 


a Japanese sister the 




















































The idea of starting a cytology laboratory at Devon} jh, 
priory originated with Dr. Edward M. Rehak. Early in} go, 
1959 Dr. Rehak, then a pathologist at the University of 
Pennsylvania Graduate Hospital, was working with Regina thi 
Mundi’s Men’s Guild in his spare time, trying to find i. 
some kind of lucrative work which could be performed by 


handicapped persons and would be suitable to the mo- a 
nastic life. Various projects were proposed and rejected. ae 
One night while wondering where he was going to find a be. 
new cytology technician at the hospital, he thought of the i 
Sisters of Jesus Crucified. They were dedicated women, ‘i 
they wanted work and they could do cell-screening work in a 

pl € 


their cloister once they mastered theory and technique. 

At first the other members of the guild were skeptical. 0g} 
Handicapped people doing such delicate and demanding 
work seemed out of the question. But Dr. Rehak managed det 
to convince Dr. William E. Delaney and they persuaded § 2! 
the others, arguing that the Devon sisters would make ex- 
cellent cyto-technologists because of their patience and | Cor 
self-discipline. But even with all the guild members sup- Iv 
porting the idea they still had a hard time getting the proj- | ™mo 
ect started. Arrangements had to be made with Temple Uni- he : 
versity and with cytology director Dr. George J. Andros; the 
and they needed permission from the Mother General in knc 
Paris. When the cable came with permission the first oth 
sister to take the course was Assistant Prioress Mother }| lab 
Marie Aimee who had studied nursing in Japan while a | tor 
patient in a hospital there. In the beginning discourage- § USI 
ments were numerous and funds were short. Mother | cou 
Aimee had to drive fifty miles every day for six months | cyt 
while attending courses at the University, and Dr. Rehak f 
often found it necessary to dip into his own small salary | suc 
to help pay for the priory’s laboratory equipment. lab 

Shortly after the laboratory opened in January 1960, | tau 
Dr. Rehak was offered his present job as chief pathologist } pre 
at St. Agnes Hospital and had to move to Baltimore. Never- Sis 
theless he has been able to provide most of the laboratory’s | °° 
clients, starting with ten Baltimore gynecologists and gen- | Sist 
eral practitioners. They mail slides to the laboratory in (N 
tubular containers and the sisters return them in about a § 'we 
week — except for suspicious slides which are checked by phy 
Dr. Rehak or Dr. Delaney (his successor at the Pennsyl- 1 
vania Graduate Hospital) to make sure the sisters’ diag- Fre 
nosis is correct. The two doctors visit the priory laboratory | ™i 
on alternate weeks and Dr. Delaney is on call at any time. cell 
The sisters receive $3.00 a slide if it is already stained when | 9 


Dr. Rehak, once badly handicapped !~ osteomyelitis, 
entered Georgetown Medical School on crutches after MA 
undergoing 55 operations on one leg. 
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it arrives, and $4.00 each if they have to do the staining 
as well as the analysis. 

The rapid processing of slides at the priory is a great 
advantage in cancer detection. In many places throughout 
the United States gynecologists and other physicians wait 
months to get routine smears back from a laboratory, even 
though women are told in films and pamphlets that early 
detection of cancerous cells may mean the difference be- 
tween a cure and death, Dr. Rehak points out that with 
thirty million women over forty years old in America there 
should be facilities for examining from thirty to fifty 
million slides. “Vaginal cytology,” he says, “is an impor- 
tant breakthrough in the fight against cancer, but our lack 
of laboratory workers makes it less effective than it could 
be.” In 1960 as many as 85,000 men and women died who 
might have been saved if their cancer had been discovered 
earlier. But every year hundreds and thousands of slides 
pile up in laboratories because there aren’t enough technol- 
ogists to analyze them. These technicians must have pa- 
tience, a willingness to work alone and a concern for 
details and precision, According to Dr. Rehak the nuns 
at Devon priory have these qualities in abundance. 

“With the sisters’ record for speed alone,” Dr. Rehak 
comments, “I could have swamped them with slides, but 
I wanted them to go slowly at first; now they can handle 
more work and are eager to get it. It is paradoxical,” 
he remarks, “that these women who have suffered so much 
themselves—-two have had cardiac surgery since I’ve 
known them— should be offering so much not only to 
other sick people but to doctors, too. I hope that their little 
lab will serve as a sort of prototype for the future. If doc- 
tors in other cities and towns would take the initiative of 
using handicapped people for cytology work, laboratories 
could be organized to serve regions now dependent on 
cytology service by mail from large cities.” 

At Regina Mundi the cytology experiment has been so 
successful that plans are now being made to make the 
laboratory the priory’s chief work. Mother Aimee has 
taught cytology to seven other sisters whose disabilities 
prevented them from working in the priory’s print shop; 
Sister Mary Joanna, an oblate and registered nurse, has 
completed Dr. Andros’s course at Temple, and another 
sister will start classes in Philadelphia some time next year. 
(Not all the sisters are eligible for the university course : 
two years of college with some credits in biology or 
physiology are required. ) 

The Prioress, Mother Marie Landri, one of the four 
French nuns at Regina Mundi. was asked if the sisters 
might not become depressed working steadily with cancer 
cells. “Not in the least,” she says. “When we forget about 
ourselves we think more of others. This work is particu- 
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larly suited to us because one of the purposes of our order 
is to give the sick an opportunity to help the sick. Here we 
forget about our own health,” she continued. “When the 
sisters are admitted to the congregation, necessary medical 
questions are asked about their illnesses so that they may 
be properly treated. But after that no sister may mention 
her own health or inquire about another’s, and this re- 
quirement is made clear to anyone wishing to enter the 
congregation. Otherwise,” she says smiling, “we would 
wear each other out with complaints.” 

The sisters have little time for complaining even if they 
were inclined to, Aside from their laboratory or printing 
work and the time they spend in study or prayer, the nuns 
all do some household tasks. According to their physical 
ability the sisters make their own clothes, work in the 
vegetable garden and take turns cooking, washing and 
cleaning. One mops floors from her wheelchair, for ex- 
ample; another, after she has been helped to stand, leans 
against the sink to wash dishes. No servants are employed 
at the priory. 

The core of the sisters’ life is contemplative, however, 
and is centered around the liturgy in the Mass and Divine 
Office. Each day begins with Lauds and ends with Com- 
pline (Matins are reserved for great feast days) and the 
Mass is always sung or recited in dialog. The sisters also 
spend an hour a day in mental prayer. 

The priory receives about 300 applicants a year but 
fewer than ten are usually accepted. Those suffering 
from nervous, mental or contagious diseases are auto- 
matically eliminated. The applicants considered are not 
required to take any intelligence or psychological tests but 
they are thoroughly screened on the basis of a long ques- 
tionnaire, a medical certificate and a week’s trial visit to 
the priory. The major test which all must pass is the ability 
to live with others in a community where each member 
must be as self-reliant as possible. At Regina Mundi the 
sisters suffer from diseases ranging from-polio to arrested 
tuberculosis, arthritis, rheumatism and osteomyelitis. One 
is blind and another is deaf. Yet cheerfulness and matter- 
of-fact realism is as characteristic of the atmosphere at the 
priory as the silence and the solemnity typical of any mon- 
astery. A few years ago Mother Marie des Douleurs, foun- 
dress of the Sisters of Jesus Crucified, warned her followers 
against losing contact with reality and urged them to 
“share the lives of those around us rather than retreat into 
the world of dreams.” She advised them to speak in “words 
which are used by ordinary men and women who every 
day. are close to reality, as the texture of their hands 
shows.” She said that “instead of soft-soaping reality,” 
they should face it courageously, and concluded, “There 
is no way to suffer enjoyably. It is useless to look for one. 


” 


But there is a way of living usefully. . . . 
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A visit to the 
Regina Mundi laboratory 


One afternoon I went with Mother Aimee, the labora- 
tory’s director, to meet the members of her staff and her 
cytology students. Priory rules were waived to allow them 
to be interviewed and photographed in the laboratory, a 
converted bathroom on the second floor, and in the class- 
room adjoining. 

Sister Mary Fabian came first, in a power driven wheel- 
chair. Pushing aside a muslin curtain that serves as a 
door, she wheeled herself into the room and past us into 
the laboratory. Then Sister Mary James arrived on 
crutches. She swung herself through the room, talking 
rapidly to Sister Fabian as she went. While Mother Aimee 
helped her to a seat in a chair with a high cushion, Sister 
Fabian came out of the laboratory pushing a small table 
on wheels with an electric microscope firmly fixed on its 
adjustable top. By maneuvering her wheelchair against 
the table she was able to get it and the microscope directly 
in front of Sister Mary James. She pushed a footstool 


" 3 ‘ ; 
Te ies ihaiice sabes Stator Sais Jamedc erasches wal under the table, Mother Aimee put Sister James’s feet on it 


helps her into a chair before an electric microscope. and then, although she has only a partial use of three 
fingers, Sister Mary James adroitly placed a slide under 


the microscope. She and Sister Fabian were the first 
graduates of Mother Aimee’s cytology class and under her 
supervision, they do the major part of the cancer screen- 
ing work. When I asked Sister James if she enjoyed 
analyzing cancer cells she laughed as if the question were 
a joke and said, “In the lab I don’t feel as if I’m working 
at all.” 

Sister Mary Longinus, a beautiful young nun with finely 
cut features, has also been trained to use a microscope. 
She is unable to close either hand into a fist, but after long 
practice she has learned to grasp a slide between thumb 
and forefinger and, with a slipping motion, put it into 
place. Mother Aimee told me that Sister Longinus draws 
and paints, too, and has designed many of the Christmas 
cards turned out in the priory printshop. “If you lived 
with her you’d forget she was handicapped,” the assistant 
prioress said. “Yet she can neither raise her arms nor 
fasten a button. We have to help her put on her habit each 
morning, but she can take it off herself by slipping the 
scapular [a wide semi-circular linen collar that fits around 
the neck and shoulders] over a hook and slipping out 
from under it.” Sisters Fabian, James and Longinus are 
among the most seriously handicapped of the priory’s 
thirty residents. 

Their mentor, Mother Aimee, is also Mistress of Novices. 
She is a small agile woman who speaks several languages, 
which makes her the unofficial translator and interpreter 
of Regina Mundi’s multilingual community. As we waited 


| Sister Longinus, though unable to close her hands, has 
‘learned to grasp a slide between thumb and forefinger 
| and slip it under the microscope. 


0 ess Mother Marie Landri discusses plans to expand 
tology laboratory and make it the priory’s chief work. 
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for another sister to come to the cytology laboratory Mother 
Aimee mentioned that she had been a patient for eighteen 
years in Japan. During that time she studied foreign lan- 
guages and nursing in bed. Except for one of the war 
years when she helped out after air raids, she had no 
practical training but earned her R.N. degree on the 
strength of her academic studies. Unable to enter any 
religious order in Japan, she heard about the Sisters of 
Jesus Crucified. “It took me three years to become well 
enough to leave the hospital and take a plane for France,” 
she said. Five other Japanese have entered the order since 
but “many others haven’t the money to get to France and 
they are still in Japan waiting to get into the congre- 
gation.” 

As we talked a deep bell sounded periodically. Each 
sister has her own number of rings which summon her to 
some task. Mother Aimee would interrupt our conversa- 
tion to listen and then nod to a sister who left immedi- 
ately. We had just resumed our interview when Sister 
Mary Joanna came in. She had recently finished the 
cytology course in Philadelphia and for six months she 
had lived in a convent there, returning to the priory only 
on week-ends. Sister Joanna’s left side is paralyzed so she 


Dr. Rehak visits the priory laboratory frequently 

for consultation with the sisters on the cancer slides 

he has sent them. Here they enjoy 

a few minutes of jokes after an hour of serious discussion. 
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could not drive in each day as Mother Aimee had done, 
Sister Joanna had been a nurse before an automobile acci- 





dent disabled her several years ago and now feels very) 









much at home in the priory’s cytology laboratory. As a 
oblate she also acts as an intermediary between the cons 
vent and the outside world. 2 
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Finally Dr. Rehak arrived to be interviewed. The sisters 
clustered around him, eagerly asking questions about two 
suspicious slides they had reported previously. He told 
them that in both cases biopsies had confirmed their find- 
ings of suspected malignancy. One was a twenty-three-year 
old girl, the other a thirty-two-year old woman who had 
gone to St. Agnes Hospital for a routine pre-natal examina- 
tion. The sisters were silent for a moment and then went 
on discussing other slides with the doctor. They spoke and 
listened intently but before the session concluded they 
started what has become a routine of “teasing the doctor.” 
“They’re always like that,” the doctor commented later. 
“At first I answered all their questions seriously. Then it} 
dawned on me that they were needling me. In this setting 
I wouldn’t have thought it possible. I don’t think I’m] 
devoid of a sense of humor, but I had certainly under- | 
estimated theirs.” — VIRGINIA MARBERRY 













The sisters’ contemplative life is centered] 
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SMALL MAN, BIG BULL / ARTHUR KOESTLER 


A noted author takes exception to the popular belief 





Lilies that fester smell far 
| worse than weeds: both India 
| and Japan seem to be spiritually 
| sicker, more estranged from a liv- 
| ing faith than the West. They are 
| at opposite ends of the Asian 
| spectrum, whose center is occu- 
| pied by the vastness of China, one 
of the world’s oldest cultures; yet 
it proved even less resistant 
_ against the impact of a material- 
' istic ideology. The nation which 
had held fast for two and a half 
millennia to the teaching of Con- 
fucius, Lao-Tse and the Buddha, 
_ succumbed to the atheistic doc- 
trine formulated by the son of a 
German lawyer, and has become 
the most accomplished robot 
state this side of science fiction. 
| To look at Asia for mystic en- 
@ lightenment and spiritual guid- 
ance has become as much of an 
~=4 anachronism as to think of Amer- 
@ ica as the Wild West. 
is Asians have a tendency to lay 
m@ the blame for this decline on the 
_ Soul-destroying influence of the 
West, and Western intellectuals 
} are inclined to accept the blame. 
“As pupils we were not bad, but 
| hopeless as teachers’—W. H. 
_ Auden’s mea culpa, though ad- 
dressed to Italy, might serve as a 
' motto for the Western guilt com- 
_ plex towards Asia. Like other 
' complexes, it consists of a mixture 
of fact and fantasy. The factual 
| elements belong to a chapter 
_ of history—imperialist expansion 
and colonial exploitation— which, 
as far as Asia is concerned, is now 
' Closed. It was, no doubt, an ugly 
' chapter of predatoriness com- 
bined with hypocrisy. But, of 
course, the history of Asiatic na- 
tions is an equally unedifying 
_ tale of invasions, conquests and 
oppression — right up to the Mos- 
| lem-Hindu massacres after in- 


































dependence; and it could be 
cynically argued that the seafar- 
ing invaders of modern times 
were merely returning the visit 
of the Mongol invaders of Europe 
in earlier days. If the past were 
admitted to weigh on its con- 
science, every nation would be 
compelled to commit hara-kiri. 
Instead of nursing a guilt com- 
plex derived from the crimes of 
our forbears, the duty of the West 
is to give material help to the 
‘underprivileged’ Asian nations; 
and that is now being done on 
larger scale than ever before in 
history. 


Let us turn, then, to another 
aspect of the complex: the psy- 
chological ravages which our ma- 
terialistic civilization is supposed 
to have caused among the spirit- 
ual values of the traditional 
Asiatic cultures. 

An apparent digression might 
help to clarify the problem. On a 
smaller scale, but in a more con- 
centrated form, a similar process 
is now taking place closer to us. 
One might call it the coca-coloni- 
zation of Western Europe, and in 
this respect I feel the same resent- 
ment as the Asian traditionalist. 
I loathe processed bread in cello- 
phane, processed towns of cement 
and glass, and the Bible processed 
as a comic-strip; I loathe crooners 
and swooners, quizzes and fizzes, 
neon and subtopia, the Organi- 
zation Man and The Reader's 
Digest. But who coerced us into 
buying all this? The United States 
does not rule Europe as the Brit- 
ish ruled India; they waged no 
Opium War against us to force 
their revolting “coke” down our 
throats. Europe bought the whole 
package because it wanted it. The 
Americans did not americanize 


from THE LOTUS AND THE ROBOT (Macmillan Co.). Copyright 1960 by Arthur. Koestler. 


that the East possesses a deeper spirituality than the West 


us—they were merely one step 
ahead on the road towards a 
global civilization with a stand- 
ardized style of living which, 
whether we like it or not, is be- 
ginning to emerge all over the 
world. For we live in a state of 
cultural osmosis where influences 
percolate across the porous fron- 
tiers, native traditions wane, and 
the movement towards a uniform, 
mechanized, stereotyped culture- 
pattern has become irresistible. 
What makes it irresistible are the 
new media of mass-communica- 
tion; and what makes the emerg- 
ing pattern so vulgar is the 
emergence of the underprivileged 
classes with their undeveloped 
tastes as consumers of mass-cul- 
ture. The result is that inevitable 
levelling -down of standards to 
the lowest common denominator, 
which accompanied every revolu- 
tion in the past. The liquidation 
of slums entails a period of cul- 
tural slumming —though only 
transitory, one hopes. 


But this process of cultural 
osmosis started long before the 
media of mass communication 
were invented—it started with 
Alexander, it continued in the 
Mogul invasion of India, and it 
gained a new impetus with the 
opening up of sea communica- 
tions. European rule in Asian 
countries was based on force, but 
its cultural influence was not. 
They bought our culture because 
they wanted it; because their own 
cultures had lost their vigor, and 
succumbed to European influence 
—as Europe succumbed in the 
twentieth century to American 
influence. The Japanese bought 
European Renaissance learning 
from the Dutch traders in Nag- 
asaki; then nineteenth-century 
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science during the Meiji reform; 
then the robot civilization after 
the Second World War. The In- 
dian elite became anglicized be- 
cause Hindu philosophy, science 
and literature had come to a 
standstill a long time ago, and 
had nothing to offer to them. We 
ruled by rape, but influenced by 
seduction. And a saint who lets 
herself be seduced willingly and 
asks for more, cannot be much of 
a saint. 

The native customs and crafts 
were certainly damaged in the 
process. There is a tribe in As- 
sam, the Khasis, who used to 
weave beautiful colored fabrics; 
they also used to sacrifice little 
boys to the gods by pushing a 
two-pronged stick up their nos- 
trils and into the brain. Now they 
buy hideous mass-produced tex- 
tiles, and sacrifice no more little 
boys. It would have been better if 
they had accepted one half of the 
offer without the other. But these 
patterns of living hang together; 
they go, as the Americans say, by 
package deal. The Indian Gov- 
ernment is now trying to revive 
the native crafts, but meets with 
little response. The reason, muta- 
tis mutandis, is the same as in 
Europe: the produce of the cot- 
ton mills is cheaper than home- 
spun khadi. It is, of course, also 
much uglier, and again for the 
same reason: the law of the lowest 
common denominator in taste. 
But this, too, may be a transitory 
phenomenon: some Indian fac- 
tories are beginning to turn 
out remarkably attractive fabrics, 
printed in the traditional designs; 
and, sentimentality apart, only a 
few among the weavers, potters 
and cabinet makers of the past 
were great artists. On the other 
hand, there is no reason why in- 
dustrial design should not evolve 


_ from Late Woolworth into Early 


Wedgewood. 

If the Western cultural imports 
into Asia provide often no more 
than cheap, superficial frills, the 


reason is that the uneducated 


Asiatic masses are inevitably at- 
tracted by the trashiest influence 
and wares —as the previously un- 
derprivileged classes in Europe 
are attracted by the lures of coca- 
colonization. If we are “hopeless 
as teachers” both at home and 


abroad, it is because literacy, cul- 
ture-hunger and leisure-time are 
increasing even more rapidly than 
the birth rate. There have never 
been, relatively speaking, fewer 
creative talents facing a vaster 
audience of consumers. 


All this does not prove that the 
material poverty of Asia is a sign 
of its spiritual superiority in the 
present or in the past. Material- 
ism as a philosophy is less than 
two centuries old in Europe and 
now on the wane; “materialism” 
in the sense of a mechanical, 
mindless sort of living is less than 
half a century old, though still on 
the increase. Before that, religion 
had been the dominant chord in 
European philosophy, art and so- 
cial life, as far back into the 
past as historical comparisons are 
meaningful. 

Asian history has been as 
bloody and cruel as ours; and the 
Buddhist-Hindu version of toler- 
ance without charity produced as 
much suffering and misery as 
Christian charity without toler- 
ance did. Non-violence was an ab- 
stract command, like turning the 
other cheek, until quite recent 
times when Gandhi's genius 
forged it into a political weapon. 
The great Hindu epics, the Ra- 
mayana and Mahabharata, are as 
full of savagery and gore as the 
Old Testament, and the first three 
chapters of the Bhagavad Gita— 
the nearest Hindu equivalent to 
the Gospels—are devoted to an 
eloquent refutation of the doc- 
trine of non-violence. The Lord 
Krishna in person appears on the 
battlefield as the charioteer of his 
friend, Arjuna, and persuades 
him to drop his pacifist scruples 
— mainly on the grounds that the 
indestructible atma is embodied 


in both the slayer and the slain, 
who are One; therefore Arjuna 
must obey the law of Karma Yoga 
and fight. “There is no higher 
good for a Kshatriya (member of 
the warrior class) than a righteous 
war. The truly wise mourns nei- 
ther for the living nor for the 
dead.” 

Gandhi himself was never an 
integral pacifist; he endorsed the 
Congress Resolution of 1940 that 
India would enter the war if 
granted independence, and he 
gave his agreement to the inva- 
sion of Kashmir. Similarly, Vin- 
oba Bhave in 1959 advocated 
armed resistance against Chinese 
infiltration in the Himalayas “‘be- 
cause India is not yet spiritually 
prepared for a wholly non-violent 
resistance.” Pacifism is a philos- 
ophy which, unfortunately, only 
appeals to pacifists. There is al- 
ways that child bashed about by 
a brute, a Czechoslovakia or a 
Himalayan province invaded; 
and the dilemma between active 
intervention and passive complic- 
ity has never been solved, either 
by the East or by the West. 

“You have developed the head; 
the heart did not keep pace. With 
us it was the opposite—it was 
with the development of the heart 
that we have been concerned in 
India.” When Vinoba said that 
to me, I accepted it as a truism, as 
most guilt-ridden Westerners do. 
The first half of the statement is 
certainly true; but what evidence 
is there for the second? If “heart” 
refers to charity, the oriental atti- 
tude to the sick and the poor is 
notoriously indifferent, because 
caste, rank, wealth and health 
are pre-ordained by the laws of 
Karma. Welfare work in the 
slums and care of the poor in 
general was, and still is, a monop- 
oly of the Christian missions in 
Asia. Gandhi's crusade for the un- 
touchables and Vinoba’s crusade 
for the landless are modern devel- 
opments under Western influence 
— Gandhi himself acknowledged 
that he was inspired by Christian- 
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ity, Tolstoy, Ruskin and Thoreau. 

If by “heart” Vinoba meant re- 
ligion, it has been in steady de- 
cline for the last fifteen hundred 
years. Buddhism, Confucianism 
and Taoism were all founded in 
the sixth pre-Christian century; 
their spiritual message is confined 
to the ancient texts and to the 
monumental works of art which 
they inspired. Religious thought 
in the East retained its archetypal 
character; it does not show that 
evolutionary progression, that 
combination of a firm basic doc- 
trine with social plasticity, which 
lent Western monotheism its 
unique continuity and _ ethos. 


Each of the great Eastern reli-| 


gions represents a way of life 
rather than a self-contained meta- 
physical doctrine; and when that 
way of life is altered by chang- 
ing circumstances, as in India 
and Japan, the spiritual values 
crumble away. The Sankarach- 
arya insisted on the rigorous ob- 
servance of the Hindu rites— 
because if the observances go, 
nothing of Hinduism is left. A 
Hindu who breaks caste, eats 
meat and forsakes his lotha, 
ceases, by definition, to be a 
Hindu. The industrial revolution 
in England caused a more violent 
uprooting of traditions than In- 
dia is experiencing at present; yet 
the Church of England weathered 
the storm, while Hinduism is 
foundering. The only live reli- 
gious tradition in India in the 
last thousand years was carried on 
by exceptional individuals — by 
its great swamis, from Sankara to 
Vinoba. But their contribution 
lay more in their personality than 
in their teaching, and they rare- 
ly left written works of value 
on which their successors could 
build. 


In other words, I think that our 
cherished habit of contrasting the 
contemplative and spiritual East 
with the crude materialism of the 
West is based on a fallacy. The 
contrast is not between spiritual- 








ity and materialism, but between 
two basically different philoso- 
phies; so different, in fact, that 
William S. Haas, the German 
orientalist, who wrote a thought- 
ful and stimulating book on the 
question, The Destiny of the 
Mind, suggested a new word for 
the Eastern approach to life: 
“philousia” as opposed to West- 
ern “philosophy.” For all the his- 
torical evidence goes to show that 
the East is less interested in fac- 
tual knowledge — sophia — of the 
external world than in ousia— 
essential Being; that it prefers in- 
tuition to reason, symbols to con- 
cepts, self-realization through the 
annihilation of the ego to self- 
realization through the unfolding 
of individuality. Obviously the 
two attitudes ought to comple- 
ment each other like the princi- 
ples of masculine logic and femi- 
nine intuition, the yin and yang 
in Taoist philosophy. And in the 
history of European thought they 
did indeed complement each 
other — either by simultaneously 
competing for supremacy or al- 
ternating in dominance. In every 
chapter of European history we 
can trace this creative polarity on 
various levels—the Dionysian and 
the Apollonian principles; the 
materialism of the Ionian philoso- 
phers and the mysticism of the 
Eleatics; Plato, Plotinus and Au- 
gustine negating the world of 
the senses, Aristotle, Albert and 
Aquinas reasserting it; Schopen- 
hauer’s Indian pessimism con- 
fronted by Nietzsche’s arrogant 
superman; Jung’s psychology of 
archetypes by Adler’s psychology 
of power —through the ages the 
fertile opposition of yin and yang 
is reformulated under different 
aspects. 

In the history of the great 
Asiatic cultures, the emphasis lay 
much more consistently on one 
side only —on the intuitive, sub- 
jective, mystical, logic-rejecting 
side. This attitude apparently 
arose out of the equally consistent 
refusal to recognize the independ- 


ent reality of the external world. 
As a result, conceptual thinking 
could not develop, and yin had it 
all to herself against yang. When 
she occasionally tried to pose as 
yang — as in the pseudo-reasoning 
of, say, Krishna Menon about the 
seer and the seen, or of Dr. Suzuki 
about tea which is no-tea—the 
result was confusion. 

Thus the hubris of rationalism 
is matched by the hubris of irra- 
tionality, and the messianic arro- 
gance of the Christian crusader is 
matched by the Yogi’s arrogant 
attitude of detachment towards 
human suffering. Mankind is fac- 
ing its most deadly predicament 
since it climbed down from the 
trees; but one is_ reluctantly 
brought to the conclusion that 
neither Yoga, Zen, nor any other 
Asian form of mysticism has any 
significant advice to offer. 


Thus, in a sense, I came back 
from Asia impoverished rather 
than enriched. I felt that I had 
been put in my place —and that 
my place was Europe. But at the 
same time, looking at this tiny 
continent from the vastness of 
Asia, I gained a fresh impression 
of its compactness and coherence, 
and a more intense awareness of 
its unique history —its unity-in- 
variety in space, and continuity- 
through-change in time. 

Concerning the first aspect I 
could not help regarding myself 
as a typical example: born in 
Hungary, educated in Austria, 
the formative years spent in 
France, British by naturalization 
—transposed into Asian terms, 
one would have to imagine a per- 
son born in Ankara, who studied 
in Benares and ended up as a 
Japanese writer. Though the 
parallel seems rather silly, it does 
drive home not only the smallness 
of Europe, but also the homoge- 
neity of its culture. Wherever one 
looks at art, science, trade, sport, 
architecture, the common denom- 
inators weave their fabric across 
territorial and racial boundaries. 
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Leaving aside the recently colo- 
nized territories, Europe is the 
only continent among the ancient 
geographical divisions of the 
world where the ethnic mosaic 
forms a recognizable cultural pat- 
tern; and that pattern expresses 
the second aspect of Europe’s or- 
ganic coherence, its continuity- 
through-change, maintained 
through two and a half millennia 
of history. Egyptian culture dis- 
played an amazing constancy over 
a couple of thousand years; but 
this happened in a society which 
remained essentially static. Eu- 
rope, on the other hand, was in 
almost continual ferment and 
change, and yet managed to pre- 
serve a distinct identity, a historic 
personality, as it were. 

Oddly enough, that personality 
emerged at the same turning- 
point of human history, the sixth 
century B.c., which gave birth to 
Confucius and Lao-Tse, the Bud- 
dha, the Ionian philosophers and 
the Pythagorean brotherhood. It 
was the parting of the ways be- 
tween philousia and philosophia. 
Out of the same Sanskrit root, 
matr- came two key words: maya 
and metron, which symbolize the 
split. Maya,*in both Hinduism 
and Buddhism, is the symbol of 
an attitude which regards nature 
as a veil of illusions; metron — 
measure — heralded the beginning 
of the great European adventure 
which, within the next two thou- 
sand years, was to transform the 
human species more radically 
than the previous two hundred 
thousand had done. In _ the 
first great synthesis of European 
thought, the Pythagorean school 
brought together into a unified 
vision yin and yang, mysticism 
and science, mathematics and 
music; the search for law in na- 
ture, the analysis of the harmony 
of the spheres, was proclaimed to 
be the highest form of divine wor- 
ship. And this form of worship is 
a specifically European discovery. 
There were periods in which this 
discovery was forgotten and de- 


nied, like a recessive gene, but it 
always reasserted itself. 

The impressive thing about 
European evolution, seen from 
the Asian perspective, is the or- 
ganic integration of the various 
trends that went into it. The ge- 
ometry of Euclid, Plato’s Timaeus 
and Aristotle’s Categories were 
not just stuck on to the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount; they were united by 
a process of cross-fertilization, a 
spiritual marriage, and as its out- 
come the Logos became flesh. It 
provided the link between mys- 
ticism and logic, between the 
poetry of St. John of the Cross 
and the Jesuit astronomers’ search 
for order and harmony in the uni- 
verse. It is this synthesis which all 
other great cultures rejected — the 
Asian cultures by rejecting both 
the Logos, the metron and the 
reality of the outside world, the 
African and pre-Columban cul- 
tures by moving towards different 
spiritual pastures. 

Greece collapsed, Alexandria 
was burned, the Roman Empire 
collapsed, yet the Logos remained 
incarnate, the continuity was sus- 
tained. Roman law, Latin as the 
universal language and Christian- 
ity as the universal Church, gave 
the European persona its definite 
physical contours and spiritual 
profile. Whether we believe in 
Christian dogma or not, the tenets 
of Judeo-Christian ethics, of Lat- 
in civitas and Greek conceptual 
thought, which we imbibed un- 
consciously, almost at the moth- 
er’s breast, have become integral 
elements in our make-up as Euro- 
peans, and are taken as much for 
granted as the red and white cor- 
puscles in our blood. The migra- 
tions injected the vitality of the 
barbaric tribes into the tired old 
races around the Mediterranean 
basin, but Europe did not become 
barbarized —it was the barbarians 
who became europeanized. 

Equally impressive is Europe’s 
self-regenerating power —exem- 
plified by the manner in which it 





pulled itself out of its longest 
period of stagnation. The revival 
of learning in the thirteenth cen- 
tury and the subsequent Renais- 
sance of culture were due to 
Europe’s regaining possession of 
its own past — its temporarily lost 
Greek heritage. But the curious 
thing about this is, that during 
the nearly five centuries in which 
the Arabs (and to a lesser extent 
the Jews of Portugal and Spain) 
had been the sole keepers of the 
treasure of Greek learning, they 
did little to put it to use. Their 
long tenure of this vast body of 
knowledge remained barren; it bi 
was another skin-graft which 
never took. Yet when the Hellenic 
tissue was grafted back on to the) 
Latin culture of Europe —after 
nearly a thousand years—it had 
an immediate reviving effect; and 
this tends to show that Europe 
really has some kind of individu- | 
ality of its own. We are still in the | 
middle of the explosive develop- 
ment which started with that re- 
grafting operation. 
Continuity-through-change and 
unity-in-diversity seem to be the 
pre-conditions of a living culture. | 
Continuity without change was 
characteristic of some highly so- 
phisticated Asiatic civilizations; 4 
change without a deep awareness 
of continuity with the past is a 
characteristic of new continents 
such as America. I started my 
journey in sackcloth and ashes} 
and came back rather proud of 
being a European. It may be a 
somewhat parochial pride, but it 
is not smug, for, as a Hungari- 
an-born, French-loving English 
writer with some experience of 
prisons and concentration camps, 
one cannot help being aware of 
Europe’s past sins and present 
deadly peril. And yet a detached | 
comparison with other continents | 
of the way Europe stood up to its 
past trials, and of its contribution 
to man’s history, leaves one with 
a new confidence and affection for | 
that small figure riding on the 
back of the Asian bull. & 
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GREEK ORTHODOXY 





The patriarchal residence in the Phanar. 


t HE FOREIGNER in Greece who has the occasion to meet 
any Orthodox bishops is seriously tempted to wonder 
if the members of the higher clergy of the Eastern Church 
are not chosen for their physical bearing, their majesty 
and nobility of appearance. There is nothing in the 
theory, of course, but an audience with the Patriarch of 
Constantinople would seem to confirm it. The qualities 
which strike one most in all Orthodox bishops seem to be 
united in a supreme degree in the person of the present 
successor of St. John Chrysostom in the patriarchal chair 
of the “New Rome,” His Holiness Athenagoras I, with 
whom I recently had the privilege of a private audience 
on a visit to Turkey where he lives in a city that was once 
a capital of both the Roman and Byzantine empires. 

In order to get to the part of the Phanar where the 
Greek Orthodox patriarchate is located one must pass 
through the Istanbul slums. The Phanar, on the south 
shore of the Golden Horn, is probably the most miserable 
and the dirtiest. Broken-down streets, impassable for auto- 
mobiles, abrupt like goat-paths, teeming with ragged chil- 
dren at play in the mud and garbage of all sorts; old 
wooden houses which seem ready to topple over; and sud- 
denly this great but modest facade, whose cleanliness and, 
within the gates, whose charming gardens make a most 
striking contrast with all that surrounds them. 

I had the same impression of cleanness and modesty 
while walking down the corridors with Archimandrite 
Araaryllios, the secretary-in-chief of the Synod. 

“My son, we welcome you with joy,” said the Patriarch, 
helping me up after I had knelt to kiss his hand. Orthodox 
bishops do not wear episcopal rings, and neither does the 
Patriarch. “We appreciate your Christian desire to meet 
us, your brothers of the East. Come close to us.” 

The Patriarch talked in French with perfect ease. Along 
with Greek —his native language—he speaks Turkish, 
English (he lived for eighteen years in the United States) , 
as well as Spanish and one or two Slavic languages. His 
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Holiness, who was standing when I entered, went back 
to his desk, sat down, pulled a chair up close and signalled 
me to sit down there. The simplicity of his welcome put 
me at ease. I told him the object of my trip and the spirit 
in which it was undertaken: “It is with hope of better un- 
derstanding between Orthodox and Catholics that I am 
visiting the center of Orthodoxy to see our separated 
brothers, to tell them of our affection and to learn from 
them and to tell Catholics who they are and what they 
think.” 

“All Christians,” said His Holiness, “suffer from dis- 
unity, and all desire to re-establish the unity that was 
broken. We love the Pope and Our heart rejoiced at the 
announcement of the forthcoming council which he has 
proclaimed. “There was a man sent by God and his name 
was John.’ We remembered those words of the Gospel 
when John XXIII was elected to the chair of Peter.” 

As he spoke, the Patriarch opened a drawer and brought 
out a small jewel box containing a gold medal of John’s 
pontificate which the Pope had sent him. A portrait of 
the Holy Father was also close at hand. Then His Holiness 
outlined with great simplicity of language the themes which 
are dear to him and which he loves to present to Catholic 
visitors. 

“My son, we know each other badly and we do not love 
each other enough. However, without doubt, our relations 
have been improving for quite some time. Catholics no 
longer call us ‘schismatics.’ But why ‘separated brothers’? 
If we are brothers, we are not separated. Don’t we think 
the same thing? Don’t we understand the message of God 
in the same way? But, my son, were there ever two brothers 
who thought exactly the same thing, and aren’t we often in 
contradiction even with ourselves? Catholics, Protestants, 
Orthodox — we are all Christians by baptism and by faith 
in Christ the Savior. This is our unity. The union of our 
Churches is not within our reach at the moment. Our diver- 
gences keep us from it. To surmount them is the work of 
theologians. They are working at it. Let us leave them to 
it in peace, But for us, let us find our practical unity as 
children of God. Never has that unity been so necessary. 
Let us unite lest we perish. It is not Buddhism and it is not 
Islam which stand as a bulwark against the expansion of 
Communist materialism but the Word of God Incarnate. 
the religion of Christ. The responsibility of the heads of 
the Christian Churches has never been so great. Diver- 
gences among Christians have existed from the earliest 
times, even in the age of the Apostles. But they should not 
stand in the way of our unity today. The most important 
thing a man leaves behind him in life is his will: the Lord 
left us His before dying—‘Be one; love one another.’ 
That is what should guide us as Christians. 

“Ah, how beautiful it would be if we could, some day, 
all together recite the Our Father in a single voice! Where? 
In Rome? Why not? All about the throne of St. Peter, 
around the Pope, the first of the bishops. How can we be 





Christians and be separated? President Eisenhower, whom. 
i know well, believes profoundly in the United Nations.) 


Should we, as Christians, attempt something like what has] 


been done at the UN by so many, and such different, na 
tions? At the UN do the English stop being English? The! 
Americans, American? The French, French? In working: 
together, Catholics would not cease to be Catholics, nor the 
Orthodox, Orthodox. We are what we are and we do not 
change from one day to the next. But let us understand that 
we are Christians above all and let us show our unity as) 
sons of God in a great common task. 

“Let us begin by respecting and loving one another. 
What great expectations we had at the announcement of 
the council by the new Pope! But now the news from Rome 
is sometimes disappointing. The Pope on several occasions 
has spoken of ‘return’ in talking to non-Catholics. Why use 
that word? We too, as Patriarch of the New Rome, long for 
the return to Our chair of all our own dissident Churches 
(Armenian, Nestorian, and so on). But we do not say 
‘Come back’—that is not the right way for us to become 
reconciled. We shall know each other, and like each other 
better in working together.” 


THE PAN-ORTHODOX CONGRESS! 


| T Is in this sense that we must understand the very favor- 
able attitude of Patriarch Athenagoras toward the ac- 
tive participation of the Orthodox Churches in the World 
Council of Churches, a participation of which many 
theologians disapprove. It was Athenagoras who, in 1955, 


named a permanent representative of the patriarchate to the 7 


World Council. The first was the Most Reverend Iakovos, 
then consecrated bishop of Malta, and now the Archbishop 


of North and South America, one of the great foreign dio- 
ceses under the jurisdiction of Constantinople. Athenagoras — 
had been the head of it before he was elected Patriarch. | 


Certain Orthodox Churches do not yet participate officially 
in the World Council. But, His Holiness Athenagoras said 


to me, “We hope that eventually all of the Orthodox 


Churches will take an active part in it.” 


The Patriarch then spoke of the Pan-Orthodox Congress — 


which had been scheduled for September, 1960, on the 
island of Rhodes. That meeting should have been the first 


in a long time to be attended by all the Orthodox leaders of © 
the world. The preparatory work had been progressing very _ 


well, he said. However, the Congress was postponed, and 
is now scheduled for sometime in 1961. An Orthodox en- 


cyclical will be addressed to the world when the work of the’ 


Congress is completed. Its major themes will be the 
strengthening of the pan-Orthodox community, and the 


perspectives opened by the Council of Rome. His Holiness 
hopes that all the Orthodox Churches will find a common? 
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attitude toward the great problems which face Orthodoxy 
and Christianity today. 

The audience lasted over an hour. I thanked the Patri- 
arch sincerely for his welcome and asked him for his apos- 
tolic blessing. 

“You shall have it, my son,” he said, getting up. Then 
he led me to his door, and kept me for several moments 
more, bending majestically and kissing me on the forehead. 
I found again, on leaving the patriarchate, those muddy 
streets filled with ragged children. 


AIMS OF THE CONGRESS 


| HAD SPENT the previous evening with one of the most 
eminent theologians on the staff of the Patriarch; this 
was Archimandrite Constantinidis, professor at the Patri- 
archal Theological Academy of Halki, member of Faith 
and Constitution (one of the two great commissions of the 
World Council of Churches) and now a metropolitan and 
president of the highest commission of the Holy Synod of 
Constantinople, which coordinates the labors of the com- 
mission of pan-Orthodox affairs and that of pan-Christian 
affairs. 

The professor is a young man with a lively wit. He speaks 
French admirably and, as we taxied to a restaurant, asked 
about his many Catholic friends in France, Italy and Bel- 
gium. He had studied Catholic theology for several years 
at Louvain, and then at Rome, and he is well up on the 
problems, personalities and diverse tendencies within the 
Roman Church today. 

Over a typically Turkish meal to which he invited me in 
the heart of Beyoglu, the modern quarter of Istanbul, we 
were soon talking of the Pan-Orthodox Congress of Rhodes 
for which he has the main responsibility in Constantinople. 

The plans are for a large meeting to prepare for the fu- 
ture Orthodox council; it will take place at Rhodes because 
the president of the organizing committee is the Metropoli- 
tan of the island. . 

The work of the Congress will hinge mainly on questions 
left unresolved since.the Pro-Synod of Mt. Athos in 1930: 
theological, canonical, liturgical, historical. Theologians 
named by the Churches will propose the themes of the dis- 
cussions: likely topics will be whether it is necessary to 
establish a code of faith as well as a codification of canon 
law of the Eastern Church. Mystical and neo-mystical ten- 
dencies (such as esychasmos, a quietist movement originat- 
ing centuries ago on Mt. Athos) of modern Orthodoxy 
might also find a place in these discussions. 

Then the professor assured me that the Patriarch is ready 
to go to Rome to the Council, if the Pope shows himself 
“ready to attend, too!” he added quickly, since the Ortho- 
dox are conscious of the fact that the Holy Father is not 
always present at such meetings. When I asked him what he 
expected of the Council, he did not seem optimistic about 
the prospects of unity. He expressed the opinion that the 


The Orthodox seminary 
at Halki. 





Pope’s ideas might not be shared by everyone at Rome. 
But the professor showed a very high regard for the Holy 
Father : “I saw him often,” he said, “when he was the Papal 
Nuncio to Paris.” 


A .TRIP TO HALKI 


| N MY AUDIENCE, Patriarch Athenagoras had asked me 
what else I planned to do in Istanbul. I told him I 
wanted to visit the Theological Academy of the patri- 
archate at Halki, on an island in the Sea of Marmara. His 
Holiness was very pleased with my project because he has 
a great affection for the school at Halki, the third greatest 
theological institute of Greek Orthodoxy (the others being 
at Athens and Salonika). The Patriarch wanted to send an 
escort with me and on his demand Archimandrite Symeon 
Amaryllios introduced me to a young deacon, Father Paul 
Menevichoglou, to accompany me there. Father Paul asked 
me to meet him two hours later at Galata Bridge where the 
boats leave for the Pringiponisa Islands. 

In looking for him among the crowd of porters and street 
vendors on the quay, I noticed two people in particular 
because of their costume: black civilian suits, black ties and 
pearl gray hats. Both were carrying attaché cases. When 
I spotted Father Paul at the ticket window my surprise 
grew: he was dressed in the same way, although at the 
patriarchate he had been wearing a cassock. He explained 
that in Turkey members of the Orthodox clergy are not 
allowed to appear in public in ecclesiastical dress. The two 
men, then, were also Greek Orthodox priests. One of them 
turned out to be Archimandrite (now Bishop) Maximos 


Repanellis, the director of the Academy of Halki which we 


were going to visit. He spoke perfect French, having stud- 
ied Catholic theology at Louvain. He told me that he likes 
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THE ORTHODOX FAITH | & Archbishop Michael 


A statement by the late Archbishop of North and South America 


[ ORTHODOX CHURCH derives her teaching from two 
sources: Holy Scripture and Sacred Tradition. These 
two sources, according to Orthodox conviction, are of 
equal value and they complete each other. We regard 
Sacred Tradition as an essential complement of Holy 
Scripture, because the Apostles wrote the various books 
which constitute the New Testament from different 
sources; consequently, it is impossible that the Holy 
Scripture should contain all the teachings of our Lord and 
His Apostles, which at the beginning were transmitted 
orally. Therefore, Sacred Tradition is older than the 
New Testament. 

We believe that God is One in substance and Triune in 
persons. We worship One God in Trinity, and Trinity in 
Unity, neither confusing the persons nor dividing 

the substance. Creation is the work in time of the Blessed 
Trinity. The world is not self-created, neither has it 
existed from eternity, but it is the product of the 

wisdom, the power, and the will of the One God in 
Trinity. God the Father is the prime cause of creation and 
God the Son and God the Holy Ghost took part in 
creation, God the Son perfecting creation and God 

the Holy Ghost vivifying creation. 

We believe that Our Lord Jesus Christ is truly God. He 

is Jesus, that is, the Savior and Christ, the Lord’s 
Anointed, a Son not created of another substance, as is 
the case with us, but a Son begotten of the very subs!ance 

of the Father before all time, and thus consubstantial 
with the Father, He is also truly man, like us in every 
respect, except sin. The denial either of His divinity 
or of His humanity constitutes a denial of His incarnation 
and of our salvation. The Holy Spirit proceeds from 

the Father. The faith of the Church about the procession 
of the Holy Spirit was confirmed by the Second 
Ecumenical Council, which added to the Creed the 
following clause: “And I believe in the Holy Spirit, the 
Lord, the Giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father.” 
The Church is the holy institution founded by our 
Lord Jesus Christ for the salvation of men, bearing His 
holy sanction and authority, and composed of men 
having one and the same faith, and partaking of the same 
sacraments. It is divided into the clergy and laity. 

The clergy trace their descent by uninterrupted succession 
from the Apostles and through them from our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The Church is ONE because our Lord 

Jesus Christ founded not many, but only one Church; 
HOLY because her aim, the sanctification and salvation 
of her members through the sacraments, is holy; 
CATHOLIC because she is above local limitations; and 
APOSTOLIC because she was “built upon the foundation 
of the Apostles, Jesus Christ Himself being the 


cornerstone” (Eph. 2:20). The Head of the Church is 
our Lord, Jesus Christ. 

We recognize seven sacraments: Baptism, Chrism or 
Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, Confession, Ordination, 
Marriage and Holy Unction, Baptism is the door 
through which one enters into the Church. Confirmation 
is the completion of Baptism. In the sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist, with the bread and wine, we partake 
of the very Body and the very Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ for remission of sins and eternal life. 

Both the New Testament and Sacred Tradition bear 
witness to the real Presence of our Lord in the Holy 
Eucharist, In the sacrament of Confession Jesus Christ, 
the founder of the sacrament, through the confessor, 
forgives the sins committed after Baptism by the person 
who confesses his sins and sincerely repents of them. 
In the sacrament of Ordination through prayer and 
the laying-on of hands by a bishop, divine grace comes 
down on the ordained enabling him to be a worthy 
minister of the Church. Apostolic succession is 
fundamental to the Church. Without it there can be no 
continuity of the Church. In the sacrament of Marriage, 
divine grace sanctifies the union of husband and 
wife. In the sacrament of Holy Unction the sick person 
is anointed with sanctified oil and divine grace heals 
his bodily and spiritual ills. 


a: DEATH man’s body goes to the earth from which 
it was taken, and the soul, being immortal, goes to 
God, who gave it. The souls of men, being conscious 
and exercising all their faculties immediately after 
death, are judged by God. This judgment following 
man’s death we call the Particular Judgment. The final 
reward of men, however, we believe will take place at 

the time of the General Judgment. During the time 
between the Particular and the General Judgment, which 
is called the Intermediate State, the souls of men have 
foretaste of their blessing or punishment. 

Further, we venerate and honor the saints and we ask 
their intercession with God, but we adore and worship 
God the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. Of 
all saints, we honor exceedingly the Mother of our Lord 
because of the supreme grace and the call which she 
received from God. Though she was not exempt from 
original sin, from which she was cleansed at the time 
of the Annunciation, we believe that by the grace of 
God she did not commit any actual sin. We venerate the 
sacred icons and relics. Yet this veneration, according 
to the decisions and canons of the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council, relates not to the sacred images as such, but 
to their prototypes, or to the persons whom they represent. 





to send certain of his students to the Christian universities 
of France, Germany and the United States. Father Paul 
went on to tell me about the situation of the Orthodox 
clergy in Istanbul and said that only the Patriarch had the 
right to wear his ecclesiastical dress in public. 

At the horizon of Istanbul which we had left only a few 
moments before, we could see the profiles of the cupolas 
and minarets of the great mosques, and of the ancient basil- 
ica of Hagia Sophia, which was one time converted into a 
mosque, but is now a museum. An hour later we landed 
at Halki. 

The Theological Academy is splendidly situated among 
pines at the summit of the island. Over the usual Turkish 
pastries and coffee Archimandrite Repanellis talked to me 
in his office about some specific areas of Orthodox teaching. 


THE ORTHODOX POSITION ON 
BIRTH CONTROL AND DIVORCE 


W: KNow that Catholics and Orthodox share the 
same faith on the important points of Christian 
doctrine, the same conception of the episcopacy, of the 
priesthood, of the sacraments; the same manner of inter- 
preting the Scriptures, the same devotion to the saints and 
to the Blessed Virgin, the same sense of tradition, mutual 
recognition of the validity of our orders and our sacra- 
ments. The one essential difference, apart from the Filioque 
in the Creed* and other minor doctrinal divergences, is the 
infallibility of the Pope and his jurisdiction over the uni- 
versal Church, There lies the major obstacle to union. But 
it was not about these that I wished to question my host. 
There are problems of moral theology which are less spok- 
en of, but which still more directly concern the faithful of 
today — birth control and divorce, for example. What is 
the Orthodox doctrine on these subjects? 

“On birth control the Orthodox consensus is essentially 
the same as that of the Catholic Church: the limitation of 
births by unnatural means is inadmissible in its eyes. It 
is in the matter of divorce that we differ. For serious rea- 
sons (adultery or brutality), Orthodoxy does accept di- 
vorce. Our Church does remarry those who have been 
divorced, but the one who was responsible for the break in 
the sacrament must undergo a penance which may be long. 
A severe penance is imposed on him by the Church.” For 
a second or third marriage there is a special ceremony, in 
which the couple are strictly admonished to follow a Chris- 
tian life. A fourth marriage is forbidden. 

Then Archimandrite Repanellis showed me around the 
school: beautiful, large, bright rooms, a rich library where 
I noticed many Catholic works in French and German. 

“We have at the moment 110 students, of whom a large 
number are neither Greek nor Turkish but Serbs, Poles, 
Lebanese — and also Copts (who are not Orthodox). Be- 
sides the theological studies we have three years of second- 


*The Orthodox say only that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father; they do not add “and from the Son,” as do Latins. 





ary school,” which allows the future theologians to receive 
a Christian formation while studying the humanities. 


The Patriarch hopes to make Halki a center of Ortho-' 


dox learning, a great university which will be the symbol 
of universal Orthodoxy. It has existed since the end of the 
last century. I would soon have’the opportunity of meeting 
some of its graduates, among them a bishop in Crete and 
some monks on Mt, Athos. 


THE METROPOLITAN OF CRETE 


| N THE 1820's Greece threw off the Turkish yoke which 
she had borne for more than four centuries. The only 
national institution to remain intact through that somber 
period was the Church. The bishops and priests had been 
champions of culture and religious nationalism and, for 
more than a century since the proclamation of Greek in- 
dependence the life of the Church has been merged with 
the life of the state; to the people the Orthodox Church 
and the Greek nation were inseparable. A striking example 
of this can be seen in the role which Archbishop Makarios 
plays in Cyprus: he is ethnarch and president of the island. 

Previously subject to the patriarchate of Constantinople, 
the Greek Church proclaimed in the 1830's its autocephaly 
which the patriarchate accepted finally twenty years later. 
Self-governing, the Greek Church now has as its regulatory 
body a Holy Synod composed of twelve bishops in order 
of seniority, and presided over by the Archbishop of 
Athens and Primate of all Greece, currently His Beatitude 
Theoklitos. 

At the same time there are within the national territory 
of Greece, areas which are ecclesiastically dependent on 
the patriarchate of Constantinople. These include Mt. 
Athos, the islands of the Dodecanese and Crete. 


ad T HERAKLION, the capital of Crete, I asked for an in- 
terview with Metropolitan Eugenios. 

Even today in remote provinces a Greek bishop is con- 
sidered “the father of his people.” Every morning he is 
visited at his residence by dozens of farmers and laboring 
men who come for advice or a recommendation, or for one 
or another service. I noticed in the corridor outside Metro- 
politan Eugenios’s parlor many old people, mothers with 
children, young people humbly dressed, all the peasants of 
the surrounding country waiting to be received. 

“My principal concern,” the Metropolitan told me, “is 
the religious education of my people and the formation of 
my clergy.” Religious instruction is given to the faithful 
(besides through the Church) at three scholastic levels, 
elementary, secondary and higher. The bishop attaches 
great importance to this, and his clergy—the young 
priests in particular — are much better prepared for teach- 
ing than ten or twenty years ago. An alumnus of Halki, 
Metropolitan Eugenios well understands the importance of 
a basic Christian formation for providing priests, theolo- 
gians.and instructed laymen. This is why he sends a num- 
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ber of his priests to the Faculties of Athens or Halki. His 
diocese is in a region privileged by the faith: the people 
are almost all profoundly religious and the bishop does not 
have as much trouble recruiting priests as they have in 
many other areas of Greece. On the contrary, he furnishes 
priests to parts of the country where their lack is felt most 
strongly, notably in Macedonia. All the parishes in his di- 
ocese have a pastor and the necessary assistants. This has 
given him a unique advantage in building new churches. 
Out of 140 in his diocese, 72 have gone up in the past ten 
years. The whole population collaborates in this, supplying 
money and voluntary labor. Seventy-five percent of the 
funds come from private associations: donations account 
for little more than a quarter of the money needed for all 
Church activities. 

The Metropolitan of Crete is also greatly concerned with 
social work, family welfare, aid to the sick, newly organ- 
ized summer camps, etc. However, this situation is not uni- 
versal: in some Greek dioceses, the faithful have been 
known to complain of episcopal neglect. 

Before I left, Metropolitan Eugenios thanked me for my 
interest in Orthodox Christians, and added: “When you 
are talking about the Orthodox, I wish you would tell your 
fellow Catholics of a particular desire of the Metropolitan 
of Crete. In abandoning the country in 1669, the Venetians 
took with them the body of St. Titus, the apostle to our 
island, the companion St. Paul left behind with us. His re- 
mains are now in the Basilica of St. Mark in Venice. We 
would greatly appreciate it as a gesture toward the recon- 





































ciliation of the Catholic Church and ourselves if the body 
of our holy apostle could be returned to us.” A Catholic 
priest who came with me on my visit joined me in the hope 
that Metropolitan Eugenios’s desire would be granted. 


THE PASTORAL RENEWAL 


[= Is in Athens a vital private organization called 
the Christian Orthodox Youth Union. It is allied with 
a group of catechetical schools, and the whole thing is un- 
der the direction of Father Angelos Nissiotis, pastor of the 
large parish of Zoddochos Peghe (Fountain of Life) in 
the heart of the capital. 

I went to Zoddochos Peghe and was told that Father Nis- 
siotis had gone home. But then the person who gave me this 
information suddenly seized my hand and started shout- 
ing, “Pappadia! O Pappadia!” This is the popular term 
for the wife of a priest. A lady thirty yards away turned 
toward us: it was Presbytera Nissiotis. She took me direct- 
ly to her house. Father Nissiotis was at work in his office. 
After he had poured me a cup of coffee, he showed me & 
photograph of his son, a well known lay theologian who 
was then at Laussane at the large first ecumenical youth 
congress. Then he told me of his activities: 400 lay cate- 
chists under his direction, 230 groups of religious instruc- 
tion — which meet for a sermon and Bible study. 

While taking me to the offices of the Youth Union, Father 
Nissiotis told me about the many charitable works of the 
organization. We visited the rooms where catechism is 
taught, the library, the chapel. The society publishes maga- 
zines for the young (Jnfants’ Joy and New Creation) and 
inspirational books: The Lives of the Saints in twelve vol- 
umes, The Invisible War (a work of sanctification) and 
Spiritual Exercises. Father Nissiotis told me that besides 
his activities as pastor and director of these youth move- 
ments, he is professor at a school of “deaconesses” or 
ecclesiastical assistants at Santa Barbara, and professor 
at the school of confessors for the Greek Church, the Apos- 
toliki Diakonia. 

This last institution is officially the central body organiz- 
ing all missionary activities within the Greek Church. It is 
under the Holy Synod, but its director-general is a layman: 
professor Andreas Phitrakis. The Apostoliki Diakonia is 
of comparatively recent creation. Its headquarters occupy 
some imposing buildings outside Athens. I went there one 
morning to visit Father Paul Polyméropoulos who told me 
immediately about the new catechetical program planned 
by the episcopate. The monastery of Pendeli was about to 
open an official school for catechists with professors from 
every diocese in Greece. At Pendeli there is already a school 
for confessors. Every two months one priest from each 
diocese is sent there for special formation in administer- 
ing the sacrament of Penance. Orthodox piety prefers that 
the sacrament be given by monks, but lately, under the 
auspices of Apostoliki Diakonia, a movement has been 
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started for the formation of confessors among the secular 
clergy; the need for them grows rapidly because of the 
















































spiritual renewal within the Greek Church. There are still 
dioceses where the number of confessors could be counted 
en the fingers of one hand. 

“As to catechism,” said Father Paul, “eighty percent — 
in some parishes 100% — of the school children study it 
now.” The Apostoliki Diakonia does another important 
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work, in view of the religious-book shortage, in publishing 
an edition of the Church Fathers: 23 volumes have already 
appeared. The organization also publishes magazines for 
the family and the young. The most famous of these is The 
Voice of the Lord, a Sunday magazine with a circulation of 
from 400,000 to 500,000, which is in demand by Orthodox 
communities everywhere, particularly in Western Europe 
and America. Apostoliki Diakonia has recently installed 
a radio station which it does not yet use full time, but over 
which it broadcasts sermons and news on weekends. 


Zoe 


A DYNAMIC LAY MOVEMENT 
1a be UNTIL the end of my trip did I meet the members 


of Zoe, the famous fraternity of lay theologians. 

The history of Zoe (life) illustrates the difficulties en- 
countered in modern times by the Church of Greece. This 
apostolic movement, which is led by theologians and 
has a direct influence on an incredible number of other 
associations and groups at every level of society, arose 
from the work of a monk during the last thirty years of the 
1800’s. Taking his inspiration from St. Dominic, this 
monk, Archimandrite Eusebius Matthopoulos, decided that 


A member of Zoe engages in 
street preaching. 


inspired and well coordinated preaching was needed to 
counter the deplorable state of Greek parish life. After his 
ordination he joined the School of the Logos, a missionary 
movement which had just been founded by a lay philos. 
opher, Apostolos Makrakes, and he became its chaplain. 
Within this setting he began to form little missionary 
groups (the omades), whose development was soon to 
become one of the characteristics of the present Zoe 
movement. 

But later, becoming unfairly accused of simony and 
other scandals which members of the School of the Logos, 
were bringing against the episcopate, Archimandrite Mat- 
thopoulos followed the bishops into exile. The monk who 
had been thrust into the activities of his time through an 
awareness of its pastoral needs was now sent back to the 
monastery — but only for three years, because outside 
affairs were soon to take a new turn. The exiles were called 
back by the Holy Synod, which then brought to trial the 
bishops accused of simony and found them guilty, although 
the accusations of heresy and false teaching made against 
them were found to be untrue. From then until the end 
of his life Archimandrite Matthopoulos threw himself into 
a career of uninterrupted preaching, founding a whole 
series of missionary groups. Every town in Greece was to 
hear him speak with great fervor and great simplicity. The 
friends of Makrakes, who was continuing his accusations 
against the episcopate, abandoned him little by little and 
began to group themselves around the Archimandrite. At 
last in 1911 the Brotherhood of Theologians, Zoe, was 
founded and Archimandrite Matthopoulos became its di- 
rector. 

Professor Phitrakis, head of the Apostoliki Diakonia, 
which acts to coordinate all the forces in the Church, 
counts a great deal on Zoe, and for many years there has 
been cooperation between that great private movement and 
the official organ of the Church. This is why, for example, 
Zoe agreed to drop the special books it had published for 
its own catechetical schools in favor of the catechisms of 


the Apostoliki Diakonia. 


AGES are needed to list the various organizations and 

special branches, the publications, etc. which are 
grouped around the Zoe Fraternity. These apostolic groups 
exist on every social and intellectual level: from university 
professors to laborers, from doctors to nurses, from 
astronomers to street-corner preachers. Preaching is 
actually one of the most remarkable activities of the 
Brotherhood. The members preach every Sunday in the 
nation’s churches, Until very recently it was comprised of 
175 theologians living a monastic life under vows but re- 
maining in the world as laymen with a special spirituality, 
and neither drinking nor smoking. Fifty of these have 
recently disassociated themselves from the group: older 
members who were disturbed by daring apostolic experi- 
ments of the youngest. These have started a new bulletin 
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called Sétir (The Savior), similar to, but competing with, 
the established bulletin Zoe. This dissidence has not caused 
any profound changes and only one association allied to 
Zoe has followed the Sétir group. Relations between mem- 
bers of the two groups are friendly. While I was in Greece 
an experiment was tried for the first time of organizing 
summer camps along the Greek-Yugoslav-Albanian and 
Greek-Albanian-Turkish borders. Members of associations 
allied to Zoe visited isolated villages, making contact with 
the peasants, helping them with their work, presenting 
movies, entertainment and education for children. 


Athos 


A VISIT TO THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
ad THOS — “where God dwells,” Aeschylus said 2,500 


years ago — is a mountainous peninsula formed by 
the Eastern tooth of the fork of Chalkidike (more than 
sixty kilometers long) where no one but monks has lived 
since primitive Christian times. They form an independ- 
ent republic under the protection of Greek authorities, 
who provide a governor and a few police to check on the 
arrival and departure of visitors, all of whom must be 
men, Twenty large monasteries — of which several have 
important dependencies (sketes and kellies) — are isolated 
from each other often only by one or two kilometers, but 
are hours apart (on foot or by boat) because of the rugged 
nature of the terrain. These twenty large monasteries house 
a population of about 3,000 monks. In other parts of the 
Holy Mountain, hermits pray in complete isolation, nesting 
like birds among the crags; still others, wandering monks 
with no domicile, go from one monastery to another 
throughout the year, begging their bread. 

Its character as a “forbidden land” and its difficult ac- 
cess, the fact that it is inhabited solely by monks, the amaz- 
ing stories of icons crossing the ocean or of monks living 
almost indefinitely without food, and the unusual archi- 
tecture of certain monasteries, particularly that of Simon- 
petra, combine to make Athos seem a kind of Western 
Tibet. 

The peninsula has for its capital the little village of 
Karyes, the headquarters of the epistasie, or government 
of monks, which is composed of representatives of the 
twenty great monasteries. These monasteries are of two 
types. Eleven of them are cenobitic: the life in them is com- 
munal, under the direction of an egoumenos (or abbot) ; 
they pray, work, eat together on a schedule similar to that 
of Western monasteries. The nine others are idiorrythmos, 
and in these, each monk lives in his own way: the monks 
are not under the direction of an abbot but live alone or 
in small groups, each according to his own wishes, able if 
he wants to live well, grow fat and have possessions. 

It should be said right away that idiorrythmy is not a 
phenomenon of monastic decadence, although in certain 





cases it has become so. Monasticism plays a very special 
role in the Orthodox Church. The monk is considered the 
perfection of the Christian life; but oriental monasticism 
is not taken necessarily to mean the communal life of a 
group of monks living under one rule. On the contrary it 
is animated by a very vigorous orientation toward isolated 
prayer. Such was the spirituality of the desert monks, who 
form the base of Eastern monasticism. Idiorrythmy, which 
has been a common practice since the eleventh century and 
is especially associated with the monastic reforms of the 
fourteenth century, constitutes a sort of intermediate stage 
between the communal life and the eremitic, to which a 
certain number of monks always tend after having lived 
in the cenobitic monasteries. 


OWEVER, it must be added that if idiorrythmy, by 
definition, authorizes the monk to live in his own 
way within the limits of the religious life and under a rule 
of chastity, it must be understood by those who practice it 
as a more personal means of pursuing an ascetic life. As- 
ceticism, of the most rigorous sort, is the principal “way” 
of sanctification at Athos as in other parts of the Orthodox 
world. Not all the monks of Athos practice it — and it may 
happen that the traveller will observe in certain places 
symptoms of occasional decadence — but the ascetic life 
is always there — and often with a rigor unimaginable to 
Westerners. As a general rule, a monk of Mt. Athos fasts 
for two-thirds of the year, sleeps very little and takes part 
in religious offices starting late at night and often lasting 
six to eight hours or more. For these physically wearying 
ceremonies the monks remain standing, leaning their backs 
or elbows against the stasidia (choir stalls) most of the 
time, without either sitting or kneeling. 

Almost all the large monasteries of Athos are made up of 
various buildings—cells, workshops, chapels, etc. — 
grouped around a large court. In the middle of the court 
is the phiale or fountain of ablutions covered with a roof 
like a bandstand and resembling the pools which stand at 
the entrance of the great mosques of Constantinople. On 
either side of the pool are the main church and the common 
refectory, which even idiorrythmic monasteries have al- 
though it is only used for two or three great feastdays a 
year. 


THE GRAND LAVRA’S MILLENIUM 


| N TWO YEARS the Great Lavra will celebrate the milleni- 
um of its foundation. It is a very large monastery, but, 
like all the others on Athos, it suffers from a great scarcity 
of monks. At present it houses about 100 of them, but has 
room for many more. The times are past when Athos would 
have 30,000 to 40,000 monks. Nowadays there are monas- 
teries large enough to house hundreds of monks which are 
inhabited by ten or even by single members. 
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The Orthodox call their liturgy “heaven come to earth,” 
; and the beauty of their ceremonies cannot be surpassed. 
| And that is true not only in the monasteries, but even in 
| the smallest parish churches. 
| During a Solemn Mass I attended one Sunday morning 
| at the Lavra I was puzzled to see that, at the moment 
| when the celebrant presented the Holy Species to the as- 
_ sembled monks to call them to Communion, none of them 
_ rose; but at the end of the ceremony, all came up for 4 
: piece of blessed bread. Afterwards, a monk who spoke 
French — Father Paul Lavriotis (which means “of the 
_ Lavra,” for Athonite monks lose their family names and 
take that of the monastery) — explained to me why none 
of his fellow monks had received Communion: They had 
received it the day before on Saturday. They generally 
go to Communion once a week; the rule for eucharistic 
fasting is much more severe than in Catholicism and does 
not allow them to do it more often, Any of the Orthodox 
faithful, monk or layman, must fast for three days from 
meat, fish, milk, and from any food prepared in grease 
_ or oil: which means that he must eat only vegetables, 
_ water and fruit, in modest amounts, and on the day before 
~ Communion nothing whatever may be eaten. 

Father Paul is an idiorrythmic monk and lives in a 
small apartment with two others; he invited me to visit 

_ him there with his two companions, one of whom is a 

' deacon, the other a kind of brother who takes care of the 

_ house. Both are more or less under the direction of Father 
Paul, who instructs them in the spiritual life. The idior- 
rythmics live on modest sums sent them three times a year 
by the monastic government, plus whatever they make 
through their own labors. Some are bakers, (some of 
these, specialists in the baking of Mass bread), others 

_ make candles, still others are herdsmen. The great ma- 
jority of the monks at Athos are simple men. Many are 
completely ignorant of all except the life of prayer. Father 
Paul, though he is well educated himself, does not favor 
intellectual education for monks. ““What we need,” he told 
me, “is nothing else than pure hearts. Sincere liearts with 
no other concern than their sanctification.” He told me 
that there are several priests among the monks of Lavra 
of whom only two say the Mass there, just enough for the 
needs of the monks. The others have different tasks as- 
signed them. The Lavra, furthermore, does not have a 
confessor among its religious. Its confessors come from 
other monasteries before the major feastdays. 

I also spent an evening at the monastery of Dionysiou. 
It is cenobitic and its egowmenos, Father Gabriel, is an 
old man, infinitely gentle, whose prestige reaches far be- 
yond the monastery. Monks of the other houses often 
come to visit him. 

Father Theoklite, a well-known monk-author of Mt. 
Athos, also lives at Dionysiou. His most recent book, Be- 
tween Heaven and Earth, is devoted to a discussion of 
Athonite spirituality, and employs imaginery conversa- 


tions to show that the recollection of spirit for which a 
monk strives “may be compared to the return of the prod- 
igal son to his father.” After refuting accusations of self- 
ishness which are often brought against the monks, he 
goes on to say that the heart is the privileged instrument 
of spiritual understanding. He defines the heart as “the 
divine experience of charity.” True charity, he explains, 
should not be confused with “the neurosis of compulsive 
giving.” His book includes many beautiful pages on the 
prayer par excellence of the Orthodox monks, “The Jesus 
Prayer,” which consists of repeating the name of the Lord 
constantly in one’s heart “until the memory of Jesus be- 
comes one with your breathing,” as St. John Climacus 
has told us. It is not a matter of “meditation” on one or 
another episode in the life of Christ, but of realizing the 
“presence” of Jesus within the self and beyond any image 
created by the imagination, For the monk should empty 
himself of all save desire for God,” writes Father Theo- 
klite, who affirms also that “it is impossible for a monk to 
be a poet,” insensible as he must be to all that is not God. 


THE LAST DAYS OF ST. PANTELEIMON 


ad FEW HOURS spent at the Russian monastery of St. 
Panteleimon were really the most moving for me at 
Athos. More than 2,000 monks still lived there before 
World War I. Today, in the huge buildings, many of them 
completely abandoned, there are only 45 monks, the 
youngest 68 years old, the oldest over 96. The Russian 


A monk cleans fish for 
his monastery’s main meal. 
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Two pilgrims stand in respectful silence as the abbot 
of St. Panteleimon passes by. 


Monastic life flourishes throughout Greece as well as 
on Mt.. Athos. This is an old monk on the island of Paros. 
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Revolution put a stop to the normal recruitment of the 
monastery forty years ago, and until World War II, the 
Greek government continued to consider St. Panteleimon 
a dangerous Russian outpost in Greek territory and was 
not favorable to recruitment from the ranks of Russian 
immigration. Since then, some Russian émigrés have been 
authorized to become monks at Mt. Athos. But there have 
been few vocations. The 45 monks now living at St. Pan- 
teleimon feel themselves to be the final heirs — whom, it 
seems, no one will come to relieve — of a 1,000-year-long 
monastic tradition. This alone is enough to move the vis- 
itor. But the emotion increases when one comes to see the 
religious life of this remarkable and nearly annihilated 
rear-guard. In the nineteenth century, the monks of St. 
Panteleimon acceded to the wish of the Greek government 
that they celebrate their offices in Greek; but since they 
also wanted to remain faithful to their Slavic tradition, 
they continue even now to conduct their ceremonies in 
Slavonic as well. This means that their offices often last 
twelve hours. The great age of most of them and the fa- 
tigue caused by their regular work, which they must per- 
form in order to subsist, make it impossible for them to 
say their interminable offices without interruption. So 4 
they divide the nocturns into two segments, chanting for 
six or eight hours, then sleeping a few, and returning to | 
stand in their choir stalls for several more hours of prayer 
and chant in a state of near exhaustion, yet always with 
the same joy and fervor. 


ON THE ISLAND OF THE APOCALYPSE 


| THOs is not the only part of Greece where monas- 


teries can be found. There are both convents and 


monasteries all over Greek soil. Some of the oldest and 
most famous are on the islands of the Aegean, on Paros, 
notably, and in the Dodecanese. At the summit of Patmos, 
the island where St. John had the visions of the Apoca- 
lypse, the historic monastery of St. Christodulus stands 
like a fortress. I spent a day there in the week preceding 
the Assumption. The whole populace, (and not just the 
monks) was in the midst of a fourteen-day fast by which 
Orthodox prepare for this feast. A monk who spoke Itali- 
an (all the old men and women of the Dodecanese know 
Italian — the islands were once occupied by Italy) took 
me to visit the grotto of the Apocalypse. A space about 
one meter square, surrounded by a grill fence, was 
pointed out as the place where St. John had his visions. 
Two years ago, on the eleventh of July, the monk told me, 
a miracle took place in this grotto, which has now been 
turned into a chapel. During the Liturgy that day a child 
began to talk, and when his mother tried to quiet him, he 
pointed to an old man inside the little space protected by 
the grill. Everyone in the chapel, some forty people, was 
then struck with wonder because the old man, who dis- 
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appeared a moment later, seemed to look exactly like the 
face on the icon of St. John at the entrance of the church. 

My main reason for going to Patmos was to visit the nuns 
of a relatively new community called the Annunciation, 
which was founded near the monastery of St. Christodulus 
by one of its monks, a Father Amphilokios. He is con- 
sidered a near-saint throughout Greece, and is the pneu- 
matikos (spiritual father) of numerous monks and nuns 
in all parts of the country. For instance, when I was in 
Sparta, the abbess of the convent of Pantassa told me that 
he was her confessor although she saw him only once 
every four or five years, 

I found Father Amphilokios at the monastery church 
where funeral ceremonies were taking place for one of his 
fellow monks. Weeping women surrounded the body, 
which was stretched out on a litter, and covered with a 
veil. The whole congregation came by in procession to 
kiss his face through the veil. 

The island of Patmos was given to the St. Christodulus 
monks in 1088 by Emperor Alexis of Byzantium and since 
that time everything on Patmos has been their property. 
As a result, Father Amphilokios was not limited in choos- 
ing a site for the small community of nuns he had 
founded. The convent is now about a twenty-minute walk 
from the monastery, on the north slope of the island. 

The community was founded in 1945 and there are 
now fifteen nuns in the small motherhouse. And there are 
already daughter houses on Rhodes (with seventeen nuns) 
and at Kalymnos (with fifteen). Postulants undergo 
three years of novitiate before taking their final vows. 
The nuns run an orphanage, teach catechism to children, 
and hold religious classes for women; when they have 
time they also do fine embroidery. Their formal hours of 
prayer begin at 6 A.M.; there is another office at eleven, 
an hour of meditation in the afternoon, vespers just be- 
fore nizhtfall and a final office in the evening. A priest 
from St. Christodulus celebrates the Liturgy in their chapel 
every Saturday and Sunday and on major feastdays. 
Brothers of the same community now exist and are trained 
particularly for missionary activities. One of them has 
recently been ordained to the priesthood. 


ao OF nuns who live in the ruins of the Byzantine 
city of Mistra — where nothing now stands but the 
remains of fourteenth and fifteenth-century churches cov- 
ered with frescoes and mosaics — do a different kind of 
work. Their community is older than the one founded by 
Father Amphilokios, but it has only recently been re- 
established in its present surroundings. The nuns of 
Mistra also do embroidery, but their main task is guard- 
ing the archaeological site, a great tourist attraction in 
spring and fall; the nuns of Mistra have been put in 
charge of it officially by the National Ministry of Fine 


The saintly Father Amphilokios. 


















































Arts, In effect, this makes them civil servants, supported 
by the state. One of the nuns, a Sister Kali, is well known 
in Greece as a painter and archaeologist; it was she who 
first called attention to the frescoes at Mistra and worked 
on their restoration. Sister Kali herself showed me the 
frescoes in the principal churches and later introduced 
me to the egoumeness who asked me immediately if I had 
heard of the miracle which had taken place at Piraeus a 
few days before. At the church of St. Nicholas at the great 
port for Athens a woman who had been paralytic from 
birth was cured at Mass and was suddenly able to walk. 


THE FAITH OF THE PEOPLE: 
A SHRINE TO THE VIRGIN 


{= STORIES of miracles on Patmos and at Piraeus 
strengthened an intention I had already had of going 
to the island of Tinos on Assumption Day, during the 
huge annual pilgrimage from all parts of Greece and 
other Orthodox countries. Extra boats bring crowds into 
the small fishing village; the one I took from Piraeus was 
blocked for three hours several miles from the port. 

What brings the crowd —there were 25,000 people 
last August fifteenth — is the great procession and exposi- 
tion of a “miraculous icon” of the Blessed Virgin discov- 
ered in a grotto. A basilica has now been built above the 
grotto: large and white but less fantastic in design than 
that of Lourdes. It is surrounded by large porticoes open- 
ing onto numerous sick-rooms. Tinos is mainly a pil- 
grimage of the sick and infirm who come to petition the 
Virgin. The outdoor ceremony is impressive because of 
the great crowds and their pious enthusiasm at the pass- 
age of the icon, carried triumphantly from the basilica to 
the portico and back past a long line of invalids and 
faithful lying on the bare earth. Parallel to the wide 
paved street which leads from the town to the basilica is a 
narrower lane of shops selling pious chromos, gourds and 
cheap plastic toys. At the top of the hill thousands of 
people were camping in tents or without any shelter at 
all; old men, old women, children of all ages, blocking the 
approaches to the sanctuary. Inside were hundreds of 
little boats hung alongside silver hammers, saws and work- 
ing utensils, ex votos offered in thanksgiving for graces 
and favors obtained. To the right of the entrance was a 
silver tree with golden apples which had been given by 
a rich man cured of blindness. He had promised to offer 
the first thing he was able to see, and seeing an apple 
tree in his garden as his sight returned, he decided to 
have one made in precious metal as his gift. 

For a long time after the procession I watched the 
crowd praying and kissing the icons in the sanctuary. Wo- 
men handed wads of cotton to a sacristan who dipped 
them in the oil of the lamp burning before the miraculous 


The people squat on the ground as 
the holy icon passes over them at Tinos. 





icon; others gathered earth from the grotto into paper 
cones or filled gourds with water from the spring. 

Popular piety among the Orthodox is not very different 
from that of Catholics. The Blessed Virgin is held in very 
special veneration. On all the iconostases— the screens 
which separate the congregation from the choir where 
Mass is celebrated —there is an icon of the Virgin and 
Child to the left of the icon of Christ. Feastdays of the 
Blessed Virgin in the Orthodox Church have the same 
importance as in Catholic countries, and though the 
Assumption is not a dogma with the Orthodox, it is a 
universal belief. The only important difference is that the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is not accepted 
because of divergent interpretations of original sin. This 
difference does not at all diminish the Orthodox fervor 
and veneration toward the Blessed Virgin, whom they 
proclaim to be “purer than the Cherubim and even more 
glorious than the Seraphim.” 

If Catholics and Orthodox find themselves in almost 
perfect agreement on the great theological questions, it 
is on the level of everyday faith, especially in veneration of 
the Blessed Virgin and the saints, that one discovers the 
real meeting ground of both clergy and people of East 
and West. — JoHNn VocEL 
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TT eenth and nineteenth centuries to the 
N friendly intimacy of Billy 
SU D AY Graham, preaching has always 
S FR MI 0 held a central position in Protes- 
tantism. The sermon, for many, 
is the major attraction of the service, and often the 
quality of a man’s preaching seems the chief deter- 
mining factor in the size of his congregation. The 
clergymen of detective stories are so often in their 
studies on Saturday afternoons preparing the next 
day’s sermon that we should suspect the worst if we 
found them doing anything else. But though we are 
quite accustomed to priests’ excusing themselves 
from our dinner parties to finish their Office, I think 
most people would be astonished if a priest said he 
must leave to work on a sermon. Somehow, apart 
from special-occasion sermons (such as weddings 
and funerals), most of us don’t seem to take preach- 
ing very seriously. Many Catholics will make quite 
an effort to get to a Mass without a sermon on Sun- 
days —nor are they necessarily those who only go 
because the Church says they must: many of them 
are the daily Mass-goers. 

The chief reason for this state of affairs, I imagine, 
is that we all know the Mass is what matters. We 
have slipped into a way of thinking that whereas in 
the Mass and sacraments Christ is acting through 
the priest, when he preaches, the priest is simply 
another man talking to us. And I think it is largely 
this sense of a human interlude in the middle of a 
divine action that accounts for the resignation with 
which we all clear our throats and shuffle into com- 
fortable positions to endure the boredom we expect. 
We behave rather as though a sermon were like an 
advertisement flashed onto the screen during a tele- 
vision program. Little wonder, then, that we gen- 
erally are bored; it would take a couple of acolytes 
shooting firecrackers to break through to us. 

Yet in fact, of course, the priest preaching to us 
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is not simply another man talking to us: the Church, 
in him, is fulfilling her duty to teach us, to expound 
to us the mystery of God made man. As surely as the 
passage from the Gospels which precedes it, the ser- 


mon is God’s word to us; it is no accident that has . 


placed it between the Gospel and the Creed. 

Perhaps we feel, as the Protestant reformers did, 
that God’s word has been given us once and for all 
in the Bible, complete and needing only to be ac- 
cepted; or that “the Church’s teaching” is by now 
an inert, monolithic source of reference. But the 
Church’s teaching includes also what she is teach- 
ing today and what she will teach in the future. 
God's word comes to us through the living voice of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. And the Church is Christ 
revealing Himself to us now. Hence our acceptance 
of her teaching must also be a living thing, growing 
as we grow in ability to understand, developing 
alongside our other mental and emotional activi- 
ties. 

This is why religious instruction should not cease 
when we leave school. To have a child’s understand- 
ing of religion and an adult’s understanding of 
politics, sociology, art, literature and science is as 
tragic as to have a child’s mind in an adult’s body; 
the personality will be mutilated in either case. Nor 
will the knowledge and insight of a sixteen-year-old 
be enough to see many of us through the tempta- 
tions of an adult. A love of God which is unsup- 
ported by understanding can be subjected to fierce 
attacks, and “the Church forbids it” is not always 
an adequate defense. 

For many, the only further knowledge they ever 
get as adults is derived from the Sunday sermon — 
and they only get that because it comes in the mid- 
dle of Mass. 

Thus, once a week, priests have the chance of 
helping those who are hardest to help because they 
do not realize they need help at all. We all realize 
we need the sacraments and the Mass—but the 
word of God? We know our catechism, we read our 


Sunday Gospel (we almost know that by heart, too); 
I have even known people who have not been to 
church for years but who are quite convinced that 
they “know” what the Church teaches. And this 
lamentable attitude can perhaps be in part ex- 
plained by the number of sermons which seem to 
imply that the congregation does in fact know all 
it has to know, and need only be reminded of its 
moral duties, or inspired to greater fervor in prayer. 
It is as if one said, “You had all your protein when 
you were a child; all you need now is carbohy- 
drates.” It seems to me, speaking indeed temerari- 
ously as a laywoman, that the prime object of 
preaching should be to make us realize our hunger 
for truth, to make us want to know more theology. 

I don’t know if there still exist priests who don’t 
think it good for the laity to know too much; I have 
never met one. But quite a lot of priests seem to 
have come to despair of ever being able to teach 
them anything, either because they are simply not 
interested in learning, or because, with no theologi- 
cal training, they are not capable of it. Much of the 
trouble, I am convinced, dates back to a childhood 
in which doctrine and catechism-learnt-by-heart 
were taken to be one and the same thing. (We've 
done the Incarnation; now for the sacraments: what 
are the matter and form of Baptism?’’) I think that 
if more people came to realize that the corpus of 
doctrine is a living body and not a dead one, a body 
growing in itself and in us, they might start to feel 
more interested in it. It is fascinating the first time 
one studies how a given doctrine grew into what it 
is today. We are inclined to take for granted a doc- 
trine like, say, the Incarnation: ‘““I'wo natures with 
one Person,” we say happily, not realizing how this 
doctrine was painfully hammered out amid the 
heresies that split Christendom. Or the Mystical 
Body. Although Christ Himself said, “I am the vine, 
you are the branches,” and St. Paul told Christians 
they were the body of Christ, this doctrine is one 
which is still being developed. 
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Often as one has heard the parable of the mustard 
seed explained in terms of the Church’s develop- 
ment in size and organization, few people seem to 
see that it is also a parable of the Church’s teaching; 
the seed contains all the elements of the full-grown 
tree, but how different they look! And it seems to 
me that this going back to the beginning and show- 
ing how the thing has developed also provides the 
answer to the problem of how to make people with 
no theological training understand theological 
ideas. For though theology has now acquired, and 
indeed needs, a precise language of its own, par- 
ticularly where subtle points of definition are con- 
cerned, the theologians who wrote the New 
Testament did not know it. St. John tells us that 
the Word was made flesh — it was not he who coined 
the phrase “hypostatic union”; he tells us that in 
Heaven we shall be like God “because we shall see 
Him as He is’ —only later did this come to be 
called the Beatific Vision. Even those technical 
phrases people know from their catechism have 
often become so familiar as to provoke no conscious 
reaction to their meaning anymore. (Just as the 
Gospel passage we read each week is so familiar as 
to be more of a lullaby than an awakening word 
from God.) 

UR RELIGION has become something we “have 

learnt” and now “practice” — almost like the 
piano. The Sunday sermon should break through 
this routine. And while we often hear sermons up- 
braiding us for missing Mass or being late, or kindly 
reminding us that under certain circumstances it is 
not a sin at all—very seldom are we told what the 
Mass is, how the Church’s life as a whole and ours 
as individuals are summed up in it, how we can 
unite our whole lives with it even if we unhappily 
cannot go on a given occasion. (Priests often tell 
mothers of young children that they are not obliged 
to come if they have no one to leave the children 
with; sometimes one almost feels that their main 
concern is the crying of the children in church, 


rather than the mothers’ need of Mass.) Yet the Mass 
is one of the most fascinating subjects for what we 
may call historical treatment — the idea of sacrifice, 
the sacrifices of the old covenant, Christ’s sacrifice 
on Golgotha — the only text needed is the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. And once people have come to realize 
the Mass properly, there will be no need for priests 
to urge their flocks to ‘““come to Communion at least 
once a month” —as though the two were separate 
devotions. 

Another subject which badly needs positive treat- 
ment is sex. We hear from the pulpit of the dangers 
of immodesty and impurity, of contraception, abor- 
tion and divorce —all, of course, quite true. It may 
well be difficult for a celibate to talk of marriage, 
especially if he sees it as God’s way of making sex 
(necessary for the continuation of the race but 
something he personally has no concern with) 
legitimate and indeed noble. But I think that this is 
starting at the wrong end. Father Vincent Wilkin, 
in his. wonderful book, The Image of God in Sex, 
shows that masculinity and femininity in human 
beings reflect God’s activities in creating and sus- 
taining, and the love and power in the life of the 
Trinity. And sex in man is more than simply the 
physical power to beget children. The person vowed 
to virginity is using his sex as well as the person who 
marries, but in a different way. Father Francis X. 
Durrwell points out in The Resurrection that mar- 
riage is holy because it reflects the mystery of the 
union of Christ with the Church in this world, 
whereas virginity is a foreshadowing of our union 
with God in Heaven. A sermon along these lines 
would be far more helpful than the occasional 
reminder that the Christian family should be 
modelled on the Holy Family. 

ND A THIRD SUBJECT upon which I think a posi- 
ent theological approach is needed is Our Lady, 
Many people who might be rather alarmed at the 
idea that they were being preached theology will 
listen joyfully to anything about Our Lady; the 











knowledge that she is our Mother is one of the most 
precious things the Church gives us. Yet some of 
the things one hears said about her are rather sur- 
prising —I once heard a priest say that the most 
wonderful thing about going to Heaven would be 
that we could sit at her feet. Surely the most im- 
portant thing about Our Lady is that everything we 
know of her leads from her to her Son (it is perti- 
nent that we know nothing about her personally ex- 
cept what links her with Him). In so much popular 
piety Our Lady has been reduced to a cozy, mother- 
ly figure, whom we are urged to imitate for her mod- 
esty and her humility; all that has thus been lost — 
the true splendor — could be given back to us in the 
Sunday sermon. It would be one of the easier tasks, 
because an interested congregation is guaranteed by 
the subject, and the gain in bringing the reality of 
Mary and her relationship to us into our lives would 
be immeasurable. 

Once people come to realize that being a Catholic 
means not so much a set of prohibitions as a whole 
coherent view of life, and that the doctrine they 
believe as Catholics is a continuing revelation from 
Christ, then I think they will listen avidly and grow 
in understanding. That people will listen to 
“straight” theology is the experience of anyone who 
has done Catholic Evidence Guild outdoor speak- 
ing; crowds will stand by the hour, listening — not 
just to snappy interchanges with hecklers about 
papal morals or the sale of indulgences, but to talks 
on the Mystical Body, the Mass, the Blessed Trin- 
ity. And indeed, sometimes I am tempted to think 
that the best -way to break out of the vicious circle 
of congregations who expect to be bored, and priests 
who expect them to be, would be for all priests to 
try a little outdoor speaking; if a man can learn to 
hold an audience that is free to leave, he will know 
he can hold the attention of an audience that is not. 
And so much of the simple technique learnt in out- 
door speaking would be equally effective in the pul- 
pit. One learns, for instance, to make certain that 





one has made each point as clear as one is capable 
of making it before going on to the next; to make 
contact with one’s audience the first criterion of 
success; to avoid using any phrase without having 
a precise meaning for it (the outdoor heckler will 
instantly pick on it — but the silent listener may also 
be puzzled); and, above all, to keep away from the 
Latinized language of traditional teaching as far as 
one possibly can. (I once heard a priest read St. 
Paul’s great passage on charity, using the word 
“love” each time, and the effect was electric.) Al- 
though I realize this would not be an easy thing for 
most priests to do, all those I have ever known who 
have done outdoor speaking have regarded it as be- 
ing of the greatest value to their other work. 

One practical step which I think would make a 
great difference would be to avoid having the ser- 
mon come as a weary third after the parish notices 
and the reading of the Epistle and Gospel in Eng- 
lish. I have been in churches where the Epistle and 
Gospel are read by an altar boy or a man in the 
congregation while the priest is reading them in 
Latin. This seems a more sensible plan, in any case, 
particularly as so many people nowadays have mis- 
sals, and it seems to fit in far better with the dialog 
Mass which is happily becoming a more general 
thing. And in my own parish almost all the notices 
are on a multigraphed sheet handed out at the end 
of Mass—surely this would be very useful in par- 
ishes where there are several priests, or visiting 
priests, who find the notices hard to decipher! 

Once we can come to realize that the sermon, like 
the Mass, is something that only the priest can do, 
that it is an integral part of his ministering to us 
the Truth and Life of Christ, then I think we will 
come to treat it with the seriousness that is its due. 
Our saying of the Creed will be the natural se- 
quence to our having listened to the word of God, 
our acceptance of Christ revealing Himself to us 
now through the voice of the Church. 

— ROsEMARY SHEED MIDDLETON 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE 
A TEEN-AGER. You're at 
the halfway stage. Where 
are you going? Importance 
of Church to future. Using 
native talents. Why God 
made two sexes. New atti- 
tudes 


BECOMING AN ADULT 
THE EASY WAY. Four prin- 
ciples to help make deci- 
sions. Why experiences and 
rules of others apply to you. 
Millions have had your 
a. Three steps to 
elp make good habits and 
break bad ones. 


A DOCTOR TALKS TO 
ae PEOPLE. by James 
Geddis, M.D. Physical 
meee of boys. Physical 
changes of girls. Health 
recautions. 
ems. ‘‘Facts of 
sexual stimulation should 
be avoided. Dangers of soli- 
tary sins. Venereal disease. 
Emotional changes. 
YOUR EVERYDAY PROB- 
LEMS. Some conflicts are 
inevitable. How much free- 
dom? Parents set standards. 












Parents know more than 
you imagine. School work, 
spending money, meals, 
cars. Inferiority feelings, 
daydreaming, sex problems. 
Secret fears. 


HOW TO MAKE & KEEP 
FRIENDS. Four rules to 
help you make friends. Cul- 
tivate a sense of humor. 
Don’t put on airs. How poor 
manners lose friends. Qual- 
ities that boys want in sg 
eo girls want in boys 


OW TO WIDEN YOUR 
CIRCLE OF FRIENDS. The 
best ways to find friends. 
School and parish activi- 
ties, hobbies. Making dates. 
Beware of men and women 
much older than yourself! 
Dangers of homosexuality. 


HOW TO BE SAFE ON A 
DATE. Increasing preva- 
lence of intercourse, preg- 
nancies and venereal dis- 
ease among teen-agers. 
When should —_— begin? 
When to go steady. Some 
girls encourage ‘‘p: oi 
Questionable places. Drink- 
ing. Car cautions. Kissing, 
necking, petting. 


WHAT CAREER FOR YOU? 
| Your life’s work. Make use 
of your talents. The place 
of money and glory. Chris- 
tian concept of work. What 
job is best for you? 


DO YOU HAVE A RELI- 
GIOUS VOCATION? How 
you can tell. Physical, men- 
tal and emotional require- 
ments. Different vocations. 
Advantages of the religious 
life. Celibacy. Obedience. 
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to Life and Love 


By Very Rev. Monsignor George A. Kelly, 
With a Foreword and Imprimatur by 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 
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MARRY OR STAY SINGLE? 
Sacramental nature of mar- 
riage. Main reasons for 
marriage. Physical and 
emotional satisfactions. Joys 
of parenthood. Why artifi- 
cial birth control is wrong. 
e single state. Evils of 
“marriage at any cost.’’ 
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happy. 
DATING NON-CATHOLICS. 
Dangers to your faith. 
Promises signed by the non- 
Catholic partner. Do mixed 
marriages make converts? 
Practical aids to avoid a 
mixed marriage. 


WHEN YOU’RE READY TO 
GO STEADY. Impediments 
to marriage. Persons no- 
body should marry. The 
“in-law test’’ for prospec- 
tive brides and grooms. Six 
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a boy friend or girl friend 
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rite. ‘‘Rights’’ of engaged 
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unmarried. What should be 
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Pre-Cana_ Conferences. 
When and how to break an 
engagement. 


PREPARING FOR YOUR 
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the Facts They Need to Know 
about LIFE and LOVE 


Recommended by Cardinal Spellman to Help Fulfill 
One of the Most Important and Difficult 
Obligations of Parents to Young People 


E AT LAST is the book that 

Catholic teen-agers vitally 
need — and one which parents will 
welcome as an approved and sen- 
sible way to help fulfill a sacred 
duty to those whom God has placed 
in their care. 

Now Monsignor George A. Kelly, 
Director of the New York Archdio- 
cese’s Family Life Bureau, has drawn 
upon his wide experience as educator, 
priest and counselor, to bring to 
youngsters from twelve to twenty all 
the facts they need to know about life 
and love. 


Answers Hundreds of Questions 


From the start of adolescence 
through the later teen years, Father 
Kelly’s new book explains in detail 
what “growing up” really means—the 
physical changes that occur in boys 
and girls—the many emotional prob- 
lems that arise—the increasing moral 
dangers. Here he answers hundreds of 
questions that disturb young people — 
questions they hesitate to ask even 
their parents—questions their parents 
are often embarrassed to answer. 

With frank explanations, Father 
Kelly clears up mistaken notions 
about sex. He points out the pitfalls 
inherent in certain friendships, the 
importance of morality in dating and 
courtship. He explains the true mean- 
ing of Holy Matrimony. He shows how 
to maintain a proper balance between 
spiritual and material values. 


But this book is not a sermon. Rath- 
er, it is a sympathetic and straight- 
forward approach to the vital problems 
that face all young people from the 
age of puberty to the contemplation 
of marriage. Father Kelly minces no 
words. His book discusses sexual prob- 
lems, menstruation, marital relations 
—warns against venereal diseases, 
birth control, homosexuality. In forth- 
right terms he tells teen-agers how to 














RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. R5-123 
P.O. Bex 312, Murray Hill Station, 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me—for FREE 10-DAY 
EXAMINATION—a copy of THE CATH- 
OLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE TO LIFE AND 
LOVE by Very Rev. Msgr. George A. 
Kelly, with a Foreword and Imprimatur by 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. If for any rea- 
son I decide not to keep it, I may return it 
within ten days and owe nothing. Other- 
wise I will send only $3.95 plus a few cents 
postage and handling costs. 
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avoid—what people to stay away from. 
Everything is explained simply and 
reverently, clearly and understand- 
ably, by one who never forgets that 
he was once a teen-ager himself. 


What Cardinal Spellman Says 
About This Long-Needed Book 


Make no mistake about it, this book 
is for every Catholic teen-ager — no 
matter how “sophisticated” or “inno- 
cent” he or she may appear. For the 
more informed youth this book will 
correct misconceptions and erroneous 
attitudes. For the “wide-eyed” it may 
well provide a priceless safeguard 
against tragedy. Needless to say, a 
glance at any newspaper will prove 
at once the dreadful price that inno- 
cence sometimes pays for ignorance. 


As His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
says in his Foreword to Father Kelly’s 
book: “The Catholic Youth’s Guide of- 
fers unmarried Catholics many prac- 
tical directives for dealing with some 
of the critical problems facing Ameri- 
can youth. They will receive helpful 
counsel on making the proper choice 
of a state in life, and time-tested guid- 
ance on the best means of preparing 
themselves for that vocation. Parents 
of adolescents will find this book of 
assistance to them in fulfilling their 
own responsibilities as the primary 
educators of their children.” 


Examine It 10 Days Free 


Because this book belongs in the hands of 
every Catholic teen-ager, arrangements 
have been made to offer copies to parents 
for ten days’ free examination. You may 
obtain one merely by sending the coupon ; 
no money is required. A copy will be sent 
to you in a plain wrapper. 

After ten days, if you decide not to keep 
it for any reason, simply return it and 
owe nothing. Otherwise, send only $3.95 
plus postage and handling costs as pay- 
ment in full. Mail the coupon today. 
RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. R5-123, 
P.O. Box 312, hurray Hill Station, 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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will pay all postage and han- 
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Attuned 


academics 


Dietrich von Hildebrand and his wife, 
Alice Jourdain, have recently em- 
barked on a long-planned project. 
Having retired after almost fifty years 
as a professor of philosophy in Europe 
and America, von Hildebrand has 
started to work on the maze of 
material he has accumulated for pro- 
posed books but never had time to 
write. He works eight to nine hours a 
day with Dr. Jourdain, who had col- 
laborated on several books and trans- 
lations with him before their marriage 
(her first, his second) in 1959. 

A convert at the age of 24, von 
Hildebrand taught for sixteen years 
at the University of Munich, then at 
Toulouse. With the rise of Hitler, he 
found himself — because of his open 
anti-Nazi sentiments—high on the 
Third Reich’s black list; leaving Ger- 
many with only $15 in his pocket, he 
fled from country to country as Hit- 
ler’s regime spread. His TRANSFORMA- 
TION IN CHRIST, published in 1940, 
had to be brought out in Switzerland 
under the pseudonym of Peter Ott. In 
1941, one of a group of persecuted 
European scholars and professors, 
von Hildebrand was brought to the 
U.S. by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
accepted a post at Fordham Univer- 
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sity where he taught philosophy for 
eighteen years until his retirement in 
1960. 

A refugee from Nazism herself, 
Belgian-born Alice Jourdain arrived 
in New York about the same time as 
her future husband, attended Manhat- 
tanville College of the Sacred Heart 
and went to Fordham for her Ph.D. 
— where she met, and studied under, 
Dietrich von Hildebrand. Besides 
their mutual philosophical interests, 
their marriage was inevitable, they 
agree, because for one reason, “we 
share all the same passions: Shake- 
speare, art, music, Dante, Italy — 
when we are particularly happy we 
speak Italian.” 

So far, von Hildebrand has written 
1,500 pages of his memoirs, besides 
completing the first volume of his 
“great work on love,” (to be pub- 
lished in Germany this year along 
with a book on his idols, Beethoven, 
Mozart and Schubert), and one in 
English on the Sacred Heart, which 
Helicon Press will publish soon. And, 
while von Hildebrand considers him- 
self retired, his previous works seem 
destined for a revived career: con- 
stant demand for his out-of-print 
books have prompted the reprinting 
of LITURGY AND PERSONALITY and 
TRANSFORMATION IN CHRIST, with 
plans for more to follow. Last sum- 
mer, on his seventieth birthday, von 
Hildebrand was honored by the pub- 
lication of THE HUMAN PERSON AND 
THE WORLD OF VALUES, essays by 
eleven contemporary philosophers in- 
cluding Jacques Maritain, Gabriel 
Marcel, Henri de Lubac, and dedi- 
cated to von Hildebrand as “a tribute 
of personal friendship and gratitude 
from his friends in philosophy.” Here 
we see the von Hildebrands in their 
upper Manhattan apartment looking 
out on Central Park West, which they 
chose for its quiet and remoteness 
from the crowded city. 
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Mauriac 


The great French writer has some second 


thoughts on literature and life 


Books that contain a significant 
writer’s reflections on “literature and 
life” have always attracted me. I still 
read the notebooks and papers of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, for instance, 
with almost as much relish as I derive 
from his poetry. I could say the same 
thing of the letters of Byron and Rilke, 
the autobiographical chapters of Mark 
Van Doren, the correspondence of 
Hart Crane and even Norman Mailer’s 
recent advertisements. One finds here 
a candor that is a happy medium be- 
tween the verisimilitude of literature 
and the confessionalism of the diary- 
writer —the frank beauty of straight 
talk. 

Francois Mauriac’s Second 
Thoughts (World, $3.75) contains this 
Nobel Prize-winning novelist’s reflec- 
| tions on literature and life, and the 
book is divided accordingly. The first 
_ part offers tracts on criticism (“a good 
critic who must judge an author must 
not insist that he be someone else”’), 
on the cyclical novel (“nothing is more 
| Spurious . . . than to consider length 
a warrant of superiority . . . we have 

seen Titanics flounder and sink, all 


COIS MAURIAC 


hands and cargo lost, while nutshells 
have floated down to us from the 
springs of time”), on literature and 
sin (“a faithful portrait of man may 
be dangerous, but at least it has the 
merit of being faithful”), and, finally, 
on poets (“the grandeur of man lies 
in song, not in thought”). 

When Mauriac writes on particular 
writers, he reveals a largeness of soul 
that is rare in a man discussing his 
colleagues. His biographical essays 
on André Gide, Maurice de Guerin 
and Charles du Bos are charged with 
the charity of a true literary critic. 
Indeed, I suspect that Mauriac’s talent 
as a novelist may have been what en- 
abled him to project himself so com- 
pletely into the lives and achievements 
of these men. Discussing the unique 
talents of Anna de Noailles, for ex- 
ample, Mauriac can say: “So long as 
we lack some one thing, we still hope 
to achieve it, and we therefore cannot 
know despair. But (she) lacked noth- 
ing and therefore could achieve the 
despair that is so necessary to poets, 
and that came to her as a kind of 
bonus. One must have everything to 





Lively and informative 
new books of quality 
for Catholic readers — 


from DOUBLEDAY 


The Church 
in Crisis 


A HISTORY OF THE GENERAL COUNCILS, 
3 70 


Philip Hughes. In this fascinating sur- 
vey of the origins, accomplishments and 
significance of 20 General Councils 
through 1500 years, the famed author- 
ity on the Catholic Church turns his- 
tory into rare reading pleasure. 

A Hanover House Book. $4.95 


1961 National 


Catholic Almanac 


Rey. Felican A. Foy, O.F.M., Editor. 
The complete, up-to-the minute indis- 
pensable handbook of Catholic facts 
with thousands of articles and features 
completely up-dated and including 
such new features as: Gustave Weigel’s 
Church and State — the Catholic view- 
point on their relationship; The Ecu- 
menical Movement — the most recent 
developments; 48 pages of important 
news events of 1960; and complete 
.texts of several major addresses of 
Pope John. A St. Anthony’s Guild Pub- 
lication. $2.75 


Stop Pushing! 


Dan Herr. Wisdom and laughter go 
hand in hand in this provocative com- 
mentary on the foibles of the current 
American scene — from public opinion 
polls, slick women’s magazines and the 
adulation of youth-to pseudo-sophisti- 
ation and religious bigotry . 

A Hanover House Book. $3.50 
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SPRING 
BOOKS 





TO LIVE IS CHRIST 
NATURE AND GRACE 
IN THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 
The doctrines of the Incarnation and the 
Mystical Body as the heart of the re- 
ligious life. Father Gleason illuminates 
traditional ascetical theology with new 
insights made possible by contemporary 
psychology. A Choice of the Spiritual 
Book Associates. $3.00 


WITNESSES TO GOD 
by Leonard Johnston 
Just the clear, simply written introduc- 
tion to the whole Bible which we have 
waited for much too long. The author is 


one of England’s leading Scripture schol- 
ars. $3.50 


LITURGY AND DOCTRINE 
by Charles Davis 
Why the Liturgical revival is important, 
its relation to modern scripture scholar- 
ship and theology, the doctrinal basis of 
the liturgy. Father Davis’ style is re- 
freshingly light and easy. $2.50 


THE CHURCH IN COUNCIL 
by E. |. Watkin 
A history of the twenty great councils, 
their influence on the development of 
the Church, their place in history. With a 
short note on Pope John’s council. $3.95 


THE WATER AND THE FIRE 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


“A brilliant diagnosis of the spiritually 
crippling maladies that are the mark of 
our time . . . at once a challenge and 
an answer to the prevalent confusions.” 
— The Critic. A Reprint $3.00 


At Your Bookstore 


Sheed & Ward 


64 University Place 
New York 3 
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value nothing, possess all in order to 
have the right to despise all. No de- 
tachment is possible without posses- 
sion, for how can we separate our- 
selves from what we do not have?” 

In the second part of the book 
Mauriac’s comments are more ex- 
clusively personal. It is here that some 
may feel that Mauriac’s magnanimity 
sometimes leaves him. But tartness is 
not bitterness, and the courage to deal 
with the colder truths without the 
benefit of palliatives or levity should 
not be mistaken for bluntness. Only 
a tart courage could have enabled 
Mauriac to say of the sham of “keep- 
ing busy” and the tendency of people 
to say “we never see each other” that 
“we don’t see each other because we 
have no wish to see each other.” The 
same spirit characterizes his comment 
on the important and the unimportant 
in life: “It is not the important job, 
not even the important work of crea- 
tive art, that takes up time; it is the 
passions. Remove from any life the 
passion of love or of holiness, and you 
will be appalled by how little remains.” 
Is it wisdom or chicanery that prompts 
Mauriac to say that “women do not 
become real to us until they reach 
middle age; when they are younger, 
they interpose between us and their 
true feelings a mist of charm such as 
few men can penetrate. That is why 
the women who were most deeply 
loved were the least known — and why 
so many love stories end unhappily.” 
Is it indignation or disgust that makes 
him say in the concluding section on 
war: “But Paris, which I left only 
forty-eight hours ago, still buzzes in 
me too, with all its flies. From right 
and left, they assail me — the patriots 
who do not really love their country, 
the pacifists who do not really love 
peace, the intellectuals adept at mak- 
ing logic serve their passions, the 
theologians who dangle crime on a 
hangman’s rope of syllogisms.” 

But one does not come to a book 
like this for the answers. One reads 
or should read it in the same spirit in 
which one listens to good conversation 
and with the same sense of selectivity. 
A good ccenversationalist will speak 
only after h» has refined within him- 
self what he : houses to reveal to the 
world, The liste er may agree or dis- 





agree, but he is disagreeing with a 
voice and not an echo. In the last 
chapter of this book, Mauriac claims 
that the “nobility of every thinking 
person lies in the power of mastering 
himself through reflection.” This is 
what Mauriac has done in Second 
Thoughts. Those who know the rigors 
involved in such self-mastery will ad. 
mire Mauriac for what he has done 
and said even where they feel drawn 
to disagree. — SAMUEL Hazo 


Fiction 


A Burnt-Our Case (Viking, $3.95). 
Graham Greene is back at his old 
stand asking eternal questions, en- 
gaging his characters in desperate, low- 
keyed arguments about God, the 
Church, faith, the meaning of life. His 
chief debater this time is a famous 
Catholic architect who gives up his 
work in disgust, feeling himself in- 
capable of love, pain or any other emo- 
tion. He takes a plane to Africa, makes 
his way to the interior of the Congo and 
holes up in a leproserie-mission con- 
ducted by Catholic priests and nuns and 
an atheist doctor. (The non-believing 
but dedicated man of science again — 
would any mission be complete without 
one?) There is a lot of talk between 
architect Querry, Doctor Colin, various 
fathers (the nuns stay in the back- 
ground making omelets), a bumptious 
journalist and a middle-aged ex-semi- 
narian who lectures his young wife on 
the love of God as he pesters her with 
unwanted sexual advances and who in- 
furiates Querry with his admiration. 
Though Querry doesn’t believe in any- 
thing any more he helps build a hospi- 
tal for the lepers and finds a little peace 
in doing it. But his new calm is quickly 
shattered by a melodramatic incident 
involving the old seminarian, his wife 
and the journalist. And that’s the signal 
for Greene to move in with his favorite 
solution to the problems of this world — 
death. Catholics may enjoy the theologi- 
cal discussions and wrangling that go 
before and they may even get a few 
laughs out of his occasional sarcasm, 
knowing that God is not diminished by 
the arguments of men and that the 
Church, somehow, always lands on its 
feet. Non-Catholics may not be so in- 
trigued. 

It seems possible, on the evidence of 
this novel, that Greene’s concern with 
this kind of thing has also been burned 
out, that he is just as fed up with fame 
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and what people persist in believing 
about him as his character Querry. In 
any case he tells his story here sluggish- 
ly, as if he were repeating an old formula 
that had long since lost interest for him. 
If this is pigeonholed as “another great 
Catholic novel by a great Catholic nov- 
elist,” Greene has only himself to 
blame. — Oona SULLIVAN 


Tue Bacuetors (Lippincott, $3.95) is 
Muriel Spark’s fifth novel and sixth 
book to be published in the United 
States in less than four years. They 
have been as highly praised here as in 
England but don’t seem to have been 
so widely read. Americans, whose imag- 
inations don’t run to the fey, may object 
to her supernatural trappings — ghosts, 
demons, voices from non-bodies. Or 
maybe we like our fictional evil to be 
more starkly dramatic than Mrs. Spark 
makes it. In her books evil is shown 
to be commonplace and unavoidable, 
popping up in the most humdrum situa- 
tions. She is concerned not so much 
with the alien disturbers of the peace 
that we can all close ranks against but 
with the sly evil that every man carries 
within him like a spongy tumor — and 
being Catholic is no proof against that 
deformity. In fact Mrs: Spark’s Catho- 
lics don’t seem to have the edge on 
anyone. They are no more intelligent or 
virtuous than other people in their 
class, neighborhood or city; and their 
faith is no shield against the mediocrity 
of the times, the meddling of friends or 
their own lusts. Her attitude is perhaps 
rare in a Catholic novelist. 

Mrs. Spark’s latest book is about un- 
married men in London — most of them 
unmarried by choice. The chief char- 
acter is bachelor Ronald Bridges, a 
Catholic, epileptic, handwriting expert. 
The plot has to do mainly with the 
chicanery of bachelor Patrick Seton, a 
spiritualist medium who has _hood- 
winked a number of eagerly gullible 
people, seduced a coffee-bar maid and 
is planning to murder her before she 
gives birth to their child. Sundry other 
bachelors and a few dotty women are 
mixed up or interested in Patrick’s trial 
for forgery and fraud. When his case 
is resolved the rest of the bachelors 
(except one) drift back to their chosen 
life, cadging free meals and free love 
wherever they can, sometimes wonder- 
ing why they aren’t married but in- 
variably deciding it’s because they don’t 
want to be. 

It’s hard to find any neat moral at 
the conclusion of Muriel Spark’s novels, 
or to say with assurance what her off- 
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An aspect of the medieval Christian art 
world is wonderfully lustrated in. . . 


“<< MIMATURES of the 
LIFE of OUR LADY 


Selected, with Notes, by DR. FRANZ SCHMITT 


Translated by Philippe Verdier, of the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


Boot collectors will be delighted. For here is a collection of hand-tipped, 
richly colored, intricately detailed “miniatures"—or m ript illuminations— 
dating from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, each depicting some great event 
in the life of our Lady. 





| Detected from the parchment manuscripts 
in the Baden State Library at Karlsruhe, West 
Germany, the miniatures have been faithfully 
reproduced by the most modern photographic 
and printing processes, and brilliantly colored 
in ultramarines, reds, greens, and golds. 


Carefully selected poems by, among others, 
Daniel Berrigan and Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
accompany the miniatures. $1.75 
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Sumter 


A guide to a 
disciplined 
devotional life 


TITO COLLIANDER 


The Way 
of the 
Ascetics 


Translated by Katherine Ferré. 


Drawing on the accumulated 
wisdom of the fathers of the 
Eastern church throughout 
the centuries, here is a prac- 
tical introduction to the full 
life of Christian discipleship. 
The short chapters are ideal 
for daily meditation and 
prayer, and the advice of the 
heroes of faith who have 
actually traveled this path 
is unggme. 
$260 at all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. I6NN 
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A MIDDLE CLASS 
EDUCATION 


“Satire of-students’ mores has been 
as perennial a challenge to the enter- 
prising novelist as, in real life, 
students have been a puzzle to their 
instructors and themselves. In_ this 
first novel Wilfrid Sheed offers us a 
delightful yet very thoughtful docu- 
ment which keeps this satiric tradition 
quite alive. 

“Tt is distinguished in its own 
right as a novel . . . One is grateful 
to recognize the tradition of Evelyn 
Waugh and Kingsley Amis alive in 
still another satiric novelist. 


“Though the book rarely men- 
tions religion, it is profoundly 
Christian. Catholic letters can be 
proud of such cultural maturity.” 
John D. Boyd — America 
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beat characters symbolize, because she 
presents them so obliquely —as if she 
saw the world and everyone in it 
through a cracked glass. Her style is 
more precise: direct, simple, laconic. 
Her humor is seemingly off-hand, 
slipped in casually when the reader 
least expects it. Mrs. Spark also has 
imagination and a sharp intuition for 
life as it is. More people ought to read 
her books. — O. S. 


THe Lapres oF Sorssons, by Sidney 
Cunliffe Owen (Newman, $2.95). A 
witty novel about an imaginary com- 
munity of peripatetic nuns who follow 
their mitred abbesses around Europe, 
England and Ireland for nearly three 
hundred years. Mr. Owen, an English 
Francophile, satirizes his make-believe 
nuns very gently; his descriptions of 
their foibles, connivings and occasional 
heroism are fanciful, good natured and 
often funny. 


The Irish 


An Onty Cuaitp, by Frank O’Connor 
(Knopf, $4.50). Reminiscences of 
O’Connor’s early life in the slums of 
Cork City, Ireland, and of all the 
strange, dastardly and funny people 
who surrounded him in those days. The 
author has used much of this material 
in his short stories: his drunken father, 
his long suffering but remarkably re- 
silient mother, his dirty, disheveled and 
infuriating grandmother, his troubles in 
school and his desperate efforts to ed- 
ucate himself. O’Connor was a lonely 
child with bad eyesight, few friends, a 
galloping imagination and hyper-sensi- 
tive nature. Like many young men of his 
era he studied the Irish language, 
became involved in the Irish rebellion 
and later the civil war. O’Connor was a 
die-hard as the Republicans were 
called, was taken prisoner and spent a 
year in a Free State jail where he soon 
became disillusioned with Irish politics; 
by the time he was released in 1923 at 
the age of twenty he felt the same way 
about the Church and indirectly about 
God. Now living in the United States, 
O’Connor sees Ireland as controlled by 
a nationalist Catholic establishment and 
his people still tangled up in their in- 
troverted religion and introverted pa- 
triotism. Here again he offers proof 
that “the Irish must be an_ honest 
people; they damn each other so 


roundly.” — 0. S. 


To THE GoLpDEN Door, by George Pot- 
ter (Little, Brown, $6.50), tells the 


story of the Irish in America from 1825 
to the American civil war. The author 
gives a brief history of Ireland to point 
up the economic troubles that drove the 
Irish to emigrate, seeking food and 
work even more than political freedom. 
When they got here they found them. 
selves in thé middle of a raucous, rough 
and tumble era with America trying to 
grow up and grow rich at the same 
time. The immigrants were a motley 
crew — priests, politicians, journalists, 
canal diggers and railroad workers — 
and Mr. Potter tells the story in their 
terms, fortifying it with enough con- 
temporary documents to make his book 
a fine, if somewhat dense, reference 
work. 


Tue Joyce Country, by William York 
Tindall (Pennsylvania State University 
Press, $5.95). Pictures of places in and 
near Dublin that James Joyce made 
famous, with appropriate quotes from 
his works. The photographs are far 
from poetic but they serve well enough 
as a documentary guide to the starting 
points of Joyce’s creations. Luckily the 
author is a scholar who knew what to 
look for. He doesn’t just point out 
places like the Martello Tower, Ear- 
wicker’s Tavern or No. 7 Eccles Street; 
he places them in Joyce’s works, adds 
a succinct literary interpretation and 
often goes into their etymological as- 
sociations. Joyce’s books make Dublin 
seem worth visiting and they even make 
these unimaginative pictures worth 
something. 


THe Compete Prays or Joun M. 
Synce (Vintage, $1.25). Seven plays 
(one, two and three acts) that set 
Dublin on its ear at the turn of the 
century and which the rest of the world 
has since recognized as tragedies and 
comedies of the first order. 


Sociology 


Wuy Cuitpren Become DELINQUENT, 
by John M. Gran (Helicon, $3.95). A 
poorly written discussion of the bad 
influences and conditions that combine 
to make young people aggressively anti- 
social. Mr. Gran, a teacher and youth 
counsellor for twenty-seven years in 
Minnesota, cites several case histories to 
show how delinquency developed or was 
avoided in individual children and they 
seem to gibe with what gets into the 
papers. He concludes that homes and 
families should be better and no one 
will argue with that. But when he 
starts giving broad advice to schools 
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An inspired version of the 
SACRED HEART OF 
JESUS, by ALEX ROSS. 
well-known painter of 
religious themes. This 
ORIGINAL LITHO. 
GRAPH (9x 13) is richly 
printed on fine quality 
paper (16 x 20). 

$00 
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NEVER TOO LATE TO 
BECOME A PRIEST! 


Study for the Diocesan, Missionary 
or Religious Clergy at 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Conn. 











A Seminary exclusively for Belated 
Vocations, Holy Apostles is fully ac- 
credited to offer its own B.A. degree. 
© Accelerated Latin for 
Beginners 
@ Two Years of College 
Humanities 
@ Two Years of Philosophy 
Students interested in only a par- 
ticular section of the course are 
welcome. 
Write to: 
Director of Admissions 


Holy Apostles Seminary 
Cromwell, Conn. 
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and the community he becomes less con- 
vincing. Teachers with classes of sev- 
enty or eighty pupils, for instance, may 
blanche at the idea of being psychol- 
ogist, social worker, friend and coun- 
sellor to every one of them which is 
what “taking a personal interest” 
ually means. Likewise, the nation’s 
pharmacists may not easily be_per- 
suaded to get mixed up in organizing 
and financing teenage athletic teams. A 
lot of other citizens may feel nervous 
about his suggestions for cracking down 
on pornography, bad movies and even 
bad television. By then his book has 
made juvenile delinquency seem a bit 
too complex for his own solutions. 


us- 


BATTLE FOR THE Minp, by William Sar- 
gant (Penguin, $1.45). An intriguing 
study of brainwashing and its resem- 
blance to such techniques of religious 
conversion as were practiced during the 
Spanish Inquisition and later by John 
Wesley, Jonathan Edwards and the 
snake handling cultists in the southern 
United States. Dr. Sargant, a British 
psychiatrist, discusses Pavlov’s famous 
dogs and their reactions to applied 
stress. Studies of soldiers under battle 
fatigue and of Communist prisoners 
under brainwashing reveal that most 
men break down eventually like Pav- 
lov’s dogs under prolonged psychologi- 
cal conditioning, particularly if they are 
kept tired and hungry. After this, they 
are ripe for conversion to the religion 
(or lack of religion), or to the political 
dogmas of those applying the stress. 
Will power is never enough to save 
them, Dr. Sargant says, but those who 
refuse to cooperate with their tormen- 
tors, treat them with amused contempt 
and try to concentrate on something else 


will probably hold out longer. 


TurcENEV’s Letrers, edited by E. H. 
Lehrman (Knopf, $5.00). A fine selec- 
tion of the nineteenth century Russian 
exile’s correspondence with Flaubert, 
Dostoevski, de Maupassant, Henry 
James, Tolstoy and others. Turgenev, 
who acted as a sort of literary mis- 
sionary to his era, said of himself, “I 
know I have the reputation of being too 
indulgent a judge and critic.” But when 
he was dying he gave Tolstoy the excel- 
lent advice, “My friend, return to liter- 
ature,” showing that there was much 
good sense beneath his gentle paternal- 
ism. The translation of these letters 
probably could be better, but even so 
they make an interesting guide to the 
growth of an artist and to the literature 
of his time.— Howarp Gop 








What the Reviewers Say 


MARY WAS HER LIFE 


(Sister Maria Teresa Quevedo (1930-1950) 
By Sister Mary Pierre, R.S.M. 


Rev. Carl J. Moell, S.J., The New World — 
“This biography will be read with profit by 
both men and women, young and old. Teen- 
agers will see how attractive and modern 
one’s love and service of God can be. Sisters 
will find new inspiration, even after years in 
the convent, frora the simple, practical de- 
sire and determination of Sister Maria Ter- 
esa to become a saint.” $3.95 


LIFE IN THE CITY OF GOD 


An Introduction to the Religious Life 
By Rev. René Carpentier, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. John Joyce, S.J. 


Franciscan Message — “Life in the City of 
God is the life of religious in their com- 
munities. This compact manual <interprets 
the principles underlying the religious life. 
It does not deal with generalities and plati- 
tudes but goes to the theological foundation 
of the life of charity and the obligations flow- 
ing from it. Primarily intended for religious 
and their superiors, it will also serve all 
directors of souls and individuals interested 
in their own spiritual life.” $3.75 


IDEALS TO LIVE BY 


A Guide to the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius 
By Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. 
Rev. Robert A. Mize, C.S.P., Emmanuel — 
Father Nash neatly clothes the six- 
teenth century spirituality with modern flesh 
and deftly demonstrates that St. Ignatius 
wrote for our times as well as for his own. 
. . What Father Nash says of The Spiritual 
Exercises is true of his own book: there is 
much more in these meditations than can 
possibly be absorbed and assimilated in a 
single reading.” $3.75 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF 
CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL 


By Rev. Jerome Dal-Gal 
Translated by Rev. Joseph A. McMullin, 
Ph.D., D.D. 

The Critic—‘“What an extraordinary man 
Cardinal Merry del Val was, what a life of 
holiness he lived in a spirit of poverty, and 
with the poor, is simply told . The book 
is an inspiration.” $3.75 


Just Published 


A SUMMARY OF CANON LAW 

By Rev. Emile Jombart, S.J. 

Translated by Rev. Raymond F. Begin, 

LCD: 

Father Jombart, world-famous canonist, has 
prepared this digest of Canon Law stressing 
in brief compass the elements most pertinent 
for the clergy in the active ministry, for re- 
ligious superiors, and for doctors and law- 
yers. The reader can find out in a minimum 
of time what Canon Law has to say that is 
pertinent to his field. $4.50 


At your local bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
7 East 51st Street, New York 22 
Chicago 6 . Cincinnati 1 
Boston 10 . San Francisco 3 
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THE TABLET 


the oldest Catholic Weekly published in 
England (founded in 1840) brings to 
its hundreds of readers in the United 
States of America, news, views and com- 
ments of events in Europe, especially 
those of Catholic interest, articles on the 
foremost topics of the day, book reviews, 
reviews of plays and films and many 


other regular features. 


In its survey of the religious press, the 


WORLD’S PRESS NEWS said 


“Outstanding among the Roman Catho- 
lic papers is THE TABLET, one of the 
best informed and most ably conducted 
journals published in Britain . . . its 
comments on both international affairs 
and on home politics are obviously writ- 
ten from knowledge of many of the ‘off 


the record’ as well as overt facts.” 


Why not judge the paper for yourself? 


Just write your name and address on the 


margin of this advertisement, attach 


your check for $3.50, and post it to 
THE TABLET 


14. Howick Place, London, S.W.1. 


You will then receive a copy of the paper 


regularly each week for six months. 





1961 SUMMER STUDY 
Program in Sacred Doctrine and 
Holy Scripture 
Leading to M.A., Ph.D. degrees 


Staff includes the Rev. Drs. Bourke, | 


Bowman, Ceroke, Carroll, J. L. 
Murphy, J. H. Miller, Sloyan, 
Siegman; Frs. Hovda, McEleney, 
Murchland. 
Open to priests, religious, laity 
JULY 3— AUGUST 11 
Write: Director of the Summer Session 
The Catholic University 


of America 
Washington 17, D.C. ° 
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THE LIVELY ARTS 





A low-grade activity 


WATCHING TELEVISION is a low-grade 
mental activity like dreaming. The 
public is presumed, by the profession- 
al presumers, to have a very short at- 
tention span, to be in fact five-eighths 
asleep most of the time, and the sub- 
ject is changed almost as often on TV 
as it is during sleep. 

Reviewing television, then, has to be 
pure surrealism; you can try to make 
it sound intelligible if you like, and 
yourself judicial, but the truth is that 
one show so quickly intertwines with 
another, and one commercial with 
another, that by the end of an evening 
all you can say for sure is that you 
have been, well, watching television. 
This blurred effect is sometimes re- 
ferred to as balanced programming. 

In regrouping the surrealist ele- 
ments for critical estimate, the com- 
mercials jump into immediate relief. 
They engage the attention as the pro- 
grams proper do not. They involve 
a wider variety of images, they are 
delivered with total emotional engage- 
ment, above all, they make statements. 
“Behind every champion, there’s a 
secret,” “more scientists and educators 
smoke Kent,” “Schaeffer beer is 
round,” all passionate affirmations, 
the only thing of their kind to be 
heard on television. And although the 
statements perhaps mean little, they 
chafe and tickle the mind: how can a 
beer be round? Why should people 
who think for themselves always think 
the same thing? The programs them- 
selves are evidently designed to leave 
the mind uncluttered, so that it can 
maul these questions at leisure. At all 
events, it has become a truism that the 
commercials are the most important 
thing artistically about television: the 
most inventive, the most professional, 
and easily the hardest to forget. I 
would guess from this that the bright- 
est people are busy making them too. 
Which is perhaps the first thing to be 
said about TV. 


It is with regret that one turns from 


this field of lunatic ingenuity to the 
Tombstone Gulch of programming 
proper. We are told by the earnest 
people who defend television as a kind 
of hobby that it is difficult to provide 
entertainment around the clock, and 
that television is really doing a grand 
job of it. But it can hardly be so dif. 
ficult as the networks make it seem. 
Local stations in the New York area, 
such as WNTA and WNEW, often 
make a better fist of it than the great 
behemoths. Even supposing anyone 
were unbalanced enough to want en- 
tertainment around the clock, there is 
no reason why the three networks, 
with so much obsequious talent at 
their disposal, should not provide it. 

The obvious fact is that the net- 
works are not really trying. They talk, 


or rather their flunkeys talk, of keep- | 


ing a balance between Westerns and 
comedies and dramas, thus suggesting 
some sort of fertile conflict forever 
raging in those fabulous boardrooms. 
But in respect to fiction, they are in 
fact committed to only one thing: the 
half-hour story. And the half-hour 
story is the backbone of TV, if it can 
be said to have a backbone. 

This is, of course, an amazing self- 
limiting convention for an industry 
which protests so endlessly its own 
seriousness. No first-rate drama was 
ever acted out in thirty minutes. No 
first-rate writer ever asked to write 
a thirty-minute play. And can any in- 
telligent viewer honestly remember 
being impressed or deeply moved by 
one of these stories — impressed, that 
is, all the way to bed? 

Further, these little half-baked de- 
vices burn up plots at a feverish pace. 
You can’t develop a situation in 
depth in thirty (or is it really 25?) 
minutes, or flesh out a live character, 
but you can just about tell a story, if 
you leave out all the important parts. 
This is another thing that makes the 
programs run together in that curious 
way: whether the story is set in Dodge 
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City or Hoboken or Casablanca, 
whether it features Loretta Young or 
Matt Dillon or the Three Stooges, it 
always comes down to one of the 
world’s basic plots. Small children 
(and small adults, too) know how it’s 
going to come out after the first five 
minutes. Why this hasn’t provoked a 
violent reaction against fiction, I don’t 
know. Perhaps it has. 

If the stories went on any longer, 
they might, of course, become more 
absorbing than the commercials, and 
the commercials might prove even 
more irritating than they are in a dull 
setting. Whatever the reason, the 
“Playhouse 90” kind of show, where 
serious drama was at least attempted, 
seems to have been boiled down to an 
irreducible thirty minutes of boiled 
fluff, and those of us who want it back 
the way it was are called intellectuals 
and worse. (Oddly, we're called the 
same things for objection to four hour 
movies.) But if the networks really 
want to entertain around the clock, 
surely long stories would serve their 
purpose better than short ones? 

Although mildness and superficial- 
ity are the first law of TV, it doesn’t 
do to have the viewer subside into a 
complete trance, or he might miss the 
commercials altogether. Thus we get 
those startling injections of violence 
and disaster in so many shows — 
just enough to open the pores and 
make the audience flaccidly receptive 
for a few minutes. 

All this follows logically from the 
thesis often stated and never officially 
denied that the first object of TV is 
to move goods. It is well known that 
sponsors like to keep programs in- 
offensive, and are allowed outrageous 
leeway in this direction. But I believe 
that the sponsor’s instinct goes further, 
seeking also the relationship I have 
suggested above between program 
and commercial: the 
that is, to be actually a heightening 
of the program; the program itself 
to maintain a rigid level of semi- 
just enough to keep you 
never 


commercial, 


interest: 
awake between commercials, 
awake enough to turn the whole mess 
off. I have seen few programs in the 
last year that threw serious doubt on 
this thesis. 


One program, a sort of parody pro- 
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gram, is actually devoted to a blatant 
arousal of greed. It is called “The 
Price is Right,” and consists of groups 
of people salivating greedily over a 
succession of fancy products. No 
doubt the Romans used to do this sort 
of thing with their slaves. Be your 
own Nero, and see people degraded 
in front of your eyes by their own 
avarice: they jump, they squeal, they 
roll their eyes as kitchenettes and mo- 
tor boats are rolled onto the stage. 
And this, in brief, seems to be what 
television is all about. 

There are a few honorable and semi- 
honorable exceptions. Art Carney has 
made some very good shows, and none 
that were meretricious. Harry Bela- 
fonte has been his own man, not once 
simpering over an automobile or a 
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pure Congo style accompanied 
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Enthusiastic JUBILEE readers 
have bought more than 2300 
copies since we first started 
advertising this record. The 
Missa Luba has also been 
featured on a number of radio 
stations. The singers are Catholic 
members of tribes involved in 
the dispute in the heart of the 
Congo — the Baluba of Kasai 
and Katanga provinces. They use 
traditional native chants, without 
any influence of European 
music, for the Kyrie, Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei. The Missa Luba is a 
magnificent testimony to the 
deeply religious African soul. 


$3 per record (45 r.p.m.) 
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cigarette. Winston Churchill’s “Vali- 
ant Years” have at least provided a 
first-rate sound track, spiced no end 
by the Metrecal man who reminds 
us at intervals that stout men die 
young—necessary reminder after 
watching Churchill in action. Huntley, 
Brinkley and Cronkite have nothing 
to reproach themselves with. The news 
broadcasts are conscientious, some- 
times insipid in matters of opinion, 
but copious and immensely competent 
as to fact. Programs like “The Na- 
tion’s Future” are isolated encourage- 
ments. And there is always Sunday 
afternoon. The rest is just the endless 
making of money. 

Better things are likely to happen 
on local stations. WNEW has been 
doing “An Age of Kings,” B.B.C. ver- 
sions of Shakespeare which make 
“The Play of the Week” seem like, 
what it often is, amateur theatricals. 
The latter is also a worthy enterprise, 
sometimes a little too worthy, that is, 
too self-conscientiously worthy. And 
David Susskind is unfailingly funny. 
So much for local television, in New 
York. 

Apologies might be offered before 
closing for not mentioning religious 
shows, particularly Richard Walsh’s, 
of which many good things are said. 
But they seem to come on in the day- 
time, and one has one’s principles. | 
trust they don’t still use the dismal 
organ music that used to go with re- 
ligious radio shows, filling all who 
tuned in with gloom and foreboding. 
Knowing Mr. Walsh, I would guess 
that his don’t anyway. 

In general, people who watch in the 
daytime deserve what they get. Ra- 
tional people make no demands for 
good television around the clock, or 
even half way round the clock. Just 
one good hour a day would pay off 
TV’s debt to society. 

But what do you bet they wouldn’t 
reduce it to half an hour after a season 
or so ? — WILFRID SHEED 


Theatre 


HAT MAN can and sometimes does 
gr venien wholly animal implies at 
least that he is not altogether animal to 
begin with. Circe’s pigs may have been 
piggish men before her intervention, but 
she certainly wrought a change in them, 
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even if only she and Ulysses noticed it. 
Eugene Ionesco, in his play Rhinoceros, 
brilliantly translated by Derek Prouse 
and currently playing at the Longacre 
Theatre, makes this point tragically, 
comically and convincingly. It is a sim- 
ple story: in a small sleepy town the 
inhabitants are relaxing pleasantly on 
the main square when first one man, then 
another, and another, and finally all ex- 
cept one, turn into rhinoceroses. Each 
does so willingly, making different ex- 
cuses or, as they would say, offering 
separate justifications for their choice. 
It is an essentially grim morality play, 
acted swiftly and with a wild farcical 
exuberance that has the cumulative force 
of a nightmare. When the play ends one 
is half afraid to go out into the New York 
night for fear of seeing hordes of rhinoc- 
eroses stampeding down Broadway. 
Joseph Anthony’s direction emphasizes 
the contemporaneity of Ionesco’s alle- 
gory : it could happen here, perhaps it is 
happening. In this town; in one’s office ; 
in one’s own apartment. The purpose of 
the theatre being to hold a mirror up to 
nature, it is each of us who asks with the 
ineffectual hero, Berrenger (Eli Wal- 
lack), whether an incipient horn can be 
felt or seen growing on our forehead. 
There is a horrid reminder, too, in Zero 
Mostel’s realistic transformation scene, 
of many occasions when we (or our 
friends) have behaved like beasts. Yet 
this is a play about each man’s freedom 
of choice. By choice the feeble Berrenger 
remains the only human being in town 
after his boss, his best friend, John (Zero 
Mostel), and his girl, Daisy (Anne Jack- 
son), all become rhinoceroses. Berrenger 
tries, it is true, to become a rhinoceros, 
but fails — perhaps because it is too late, 
but probably because he really does not 
want to. He decides to remain a man, the 
lone survivor of the species, in a world 
entirely taken over by triumphant pachy- 
derms. Is the moral, then, that only 
“mother-naked man” can survive — man 
stripped of all his pretensions and con- 
ceits? Yes, but Ionesco isn’t quite that 
easy, or that optimistic. In his savage 
farce, there is no mystique of the common 
man or the proletariat. The pompous edi- 
tor, in a hilarious scene, becomes a 
thinoceros, but so does the beguiling 
Daisy. The couples quacking identical 
platitudes, the outraged trade unionist 
and the practical logician, all suffer the 
same horrendous change. How then does 
Berrenger escape? Maybe because he 
does not posture, as Mr. Nicklebush does, 
or Dribble or John. Perhaps because he 
alone is terrified — for to cease to be 
human, whether by atomic obliteration 
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or by becoming a rhinoceros, is some- 
thing we must be afraid of, all the time. 

If Berrenger is the anti-hero who strug- 
gles, even if we’re not sure he can sur- 
vive, Montserrat, in Lillian Hellman’s 
adaptation of Emanuel Robles’s play 
now at the Gate Theatre, is a hero with a 
vengeance. He is a traitor to his king and 
country who sends women and children 
to their death when with a word he could 
save them. Here the hero is truly caught 
in an inescapable dilemma. The action 
takes place in the outer room of a gen- 
eral’s headquarters in Valencia, Vene- 
zuela, in 1812. Montserrat, a Spanish 
officer, is supposed to be pursuing the 
rebel Bolivar. Actually he has been sup- 
plying him with guns, and helping him 
escape. Montserrat’s senior officer, Za- 
vala (Jay Lanin), confronts him with his 
treachery and orders the first six people 
seen in the public square to be taken as 
hostages. Zavala tells them that if Mont- 
serrat doesn’t reveal Bolivar’s where- 
abouts within an hour they will be shot. 
Montserrat, who will be killed anyway, 
is now faced with the wails, pleas, 
threats, bribes and curses of the six inno- 
cent prisoners. But he will not yield, and 
they all die. Finally, Montserrat dies, 
too, but not before he explains that Bolli- 
var is safe —he needed that one hour 
to get away ; now the revolution will go 
on. John Heldebrand conveys Montser- 
rat’s interior agony convincingly; as 
Zavala, Jay Lanin is a most believable 
villain, bringing to his role a fierce hon- 
esty and a terrible necessity. Monster 
though he was, Zavala was only doing his 
duty and Lanin has him do it in style. 
The Repertory Company of the Gate 
Theatre, Rhett Cone, executive director, 
and Boris Tumarin, director, are to be 
congratulated on a taut, controlled 
presentation of a play that uses an his- 
torical situation to suggest that history 
is only jelled politics, or as in this case, 
quick-frozen heroics. 

Rhinoceros and Montserrat, both here 
from France, see the human being threat- 
ened by totalitarianism, the first from 
within, the second from without. But 
Montserrat, in which seven people die 
(and only one dishonorably ), is the more 
cheerful piece, for in Rhinoceros all but 
one abandon the human condition. 

— ANNE FREMANTLE 
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THE SCHOOL SISTERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS wish to share — the’ 
PRECIOUS PEARL of | their’ 
FRANCISCANISM with those who’ 
desire to serve CHRIST — in His 
schools, hospitals, home and for- 
eign missions. 

For information write to: 

DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 

School Sisters of St. Francis, — 

1501 South Layton Blvd., 

Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin. 
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VOCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





write: 


MEDICAL 
MISSION 
SISTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 11, 
PA. 





Wittnessing to the compassion 
of Christ, Medical Mission Sis- 
ters care for the sick and suf- 
fering of the world, in India, 
Africa, Pakistan, Venezuela and 
Vietnam. 





Sister-Servants of the Holy Ghost 
of Perpetual Adoration 


(“Pink Sisters”) a contemplative congrega- 
tion devoted to the sublime service of per- 
petual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
In this congregation there is a wholesome 
alternation of prayer and work. The Divine 
Office (Roman Breviary) is recited in choir 
at intervals throughout the day. Our Holy 
Rule, final Papal approbation in 1950, is 
such that the normal American girl has no 
difficulty in following it. Those who are in- 
terested in spending their life for the glori- 
fication of the Blessed Sacrament, for the 
sanctification of the priesthood, and for the 
propagation of the Faith may apply for 
further information to one of the following: 
Convent of Divine Love 
2212 Green St., Phila. 30, Pa. 
Mount Grace Convent 
1438 E. Warne Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Adoration Convent of Divine Love 
2630 Exposition Blvd., Austin 3, Texas 





| 
| 


Carmelite Sisters of St. Therese 
Carmelite Communi- 
of the southwest 
dedicated to the love 
of God by following 
\St. Therese’s way of 
iritual childhood. 
Service of God in- 
Teaching, 
Residence 
for 
mentally _ retarded 
children, Nurseries, etc. For further in- 
formation: Rev. Mother Superior, 1300 
Classon Drive, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Why Not Join the Religious 
of Nazareth? 

Teachers, nurses, missionary Sisters 

needed for California and the Holy 

Land. 










213 West Olive Avenue 
LOMPAC, CALIFORNIA 


SOULS wait for you 


+ CLASSROOMS 

+ HOSPITALS 

+ CATECHETICAL MISSIONS 
The need of the times 

is the will of God 


HOLY CROSS SISTERS 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
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Brothers. 





MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 


are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or 
BROTHER. Lack of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the 
Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign mission work for volun- 
teers only. 8th graders, high school, and college men! INTER- 
ESTED? Write TODAY for information, giving age and school- 
grade! Men (18-35) interested in the Brotherhood may join as 


Write to: Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY 


Geneva 2, Illinois 








of Cleveland, Ohio. 





Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament of the Diocese 


Motherhouse: 6618 Pearl Road, Parma Heights, 
Cleveland 30, Ohio 
Dedicated to the Christian Education of Youth. 
Elementary Parochial Schools and Academy. 














} . — 





If you would like to become 
a PRIEST or BROTHER 
write to 
FATHER RALPH FISHER, C.S.C. 
ST. JOSEPH HALL 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 











MARCH, 1961 















FRANCISCAN 
BROTHERS 


Brooklyn, W.Y. 
teaching community 


41 Butler Street Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 





SCHEUT MISSIONERS 


(Immaculate Heart Missioners) 
take the OATH of 
going to the Missions 
WHERE? Hong Kong, Singapore, Ja- 
pan, Philippines, Indonesia, Republic 
of Congo, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala. 
Apostolate in parish work, traveling 
missioners, educators, Catholic action. 
ADMISSION AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 
For information write to: 
Director of Vocations 


Box BB 
Arlington 7, Virginia 





THE CAPUCHINS © 


... following St. Francis of Assisi. 


PA., MD., D.C., W. VA., OHIO, 
KANSAS, PUERTO RICO, NEW 
GUINEA. 

Rev. Fr. James, O.F.M. Cap. 


221—37th Street 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
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PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 


Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Yat atelUh ake) ol ite lohitels 


fill out coupon and send to | 


Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 





PIONEERS OF THE CONVERT APOSTOLATE 
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JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
has the 


OSMIROID 
PEN 


for writing 
the Chancery Hand 


As a service to JUBILEE readers 
interested in writing the famous 
chancery italic, the Ikon Guild 
now stocks the Osmiroid pen. 
Made in England, it is especially 
designed for writing the 
chancery hand. The price is 
$2.50 per pen. Schools and other 
organizations or individuals 
receive a 20% discount on orders 
of twelve or more pens. Also 
available is the Osmiroid 
lettering set, consisting of pen 
and six nibs for writing italic 
letters of varying thickness and 





height. Price, $6. | 
> NOTE: Left-handed people can | 
obtain a pen with appropriate | 
nib at no extra charge. 

» FREE: With each pen, a 
pamphlet reprint of JUBILEE’s 
article on how to write the 
chancery hand. 





JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 

377 Park Avenue South, 

New York 16 

Enclosed is $______for the 
following: 

Osmiroid pen(s) @ $2.50. (Check 
box if you want the left-hand nib [].) 
Orders of twelve or more, 20% 
discount ($2 each). Please enclose 25c 


postage and handling on each total 
order. 





Osmiroid lettering sets @ $6. 
Orders of twelve or more, 20% 
discount. Enclose 25c postage. 





Send pen(s) and free pamphlet on 
writing the chancery hand to: 





Name 





Street 








City & zone State 
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Coming events 


March 

1 New York CartwHo.ic INTERRACIAL 

Councit ANNUAL DinNnER. Program 

includes year-end report, formation 

of 1961 activities, remarks by Council 
chaplain, Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. At 

Miller’s Restaurant, 140 Fulton St., 

N.Y.C. 5:30 P.M. — $3.50. Send res- 

ervations to: Catholic Interracial 

Council, 20 Vesey St., Room 1010, 

New York 7, N.Y. 

2 GRAILVILLE LENTEN LECTURE FOR 
Women on “Development of an In- 
dividual Personality.” One of five 
Thursday Lenten programs sponsored 
by the Grail. At the Fenwick Club, 
424 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Admission is $1.25 each evening; 
time, 6:30 P.M. 

5 BisHors’ RELIEF Funp Drive opens. 
Annual appeal for the support of the 
Catholic Relief Services-NCWC aid 
plan. 

12 CHRISTIAN EXCELLENCE STUDENT SEM- 
INAR at Marymount College, Arling- 
ton, Virginia. Participants include 
Louis Budenz, Father James Keller, 
M.M., and Mrs. Robert F. Kennedy, 
who will receive “Christian Excel- 
lence” Medal from the College. Com- 
munion breakfast on March 17th. 
Write: Mother M. Majella, R.S.H.M., 
President, Marymount College, Ar- 
lington, Va. 

12 Xavier University Fairy Lire Con- 
FERENCE. One-day session featuring 
talk by Msgr. George A. Kelly, direc- 
tor of New York Archdiocesan Family 
Life Bureau, presentation of “1961 
Family of the Year” award. Nomina- 
tions will be accepted through March 
7th; send entry blank requests to 
Father John J. Wenzel, S.J., Xavier 
Family Life Institute, Xavier Univer- 
sity, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

17 WEEKEND RETREAT FOR WOMEN at the 
Benedictine Guest House, St. Mein- 
rad Archabbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
conducted by Father Raban Hathorn, 
editor of Marriage magazine. 

April 

1 Latin Essay Contest DEADLINE for 
New England Catholic Classical As- 
sociation awards ($300 and $200) 
open to college students in any part 
of the world for best essays — in Lat- 
in—on “St. Augustine’s Political 
Thought.” Apply to: Rev. Joseph 
Marique, S.J., Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 

3 ANNUAL CaTHO Lic Liprary Associa- 
TION CONFERENCE at the Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 
“Regina Medal” will be presented to 
Padraic Colum, Irish poet-playwright, 
for contribution to children’s litera- 
ture. Complete schedule may be ob- 
tained from the Association at Vil- 
lanova University, Villanova, Pa. 

4-7 NationaL Catuo.ic EpucaTionaL 
AssociaTION CONVENTION at Conven- 
tion Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. Keynote 
address by Bishop John J. Wright. 
Reservations to: NCEA, 1785 Mass. 
Aye, NW, Wash. 6, D.C. 





Informations 
Catholiques 


Internationales 





*An informative review: Every 
two weeks a 32-page magazine 
dealing with all the religious 
problems posed by the world’s 
evolution, all the religious an- 
swers to the problems of the day. 


*A world-wide review: Through} 
agencies and special correspond- 
ents, INFORMATIONS CATHO- 
LIQUES INTERNATIONALES 
gathers reports from all parts of 
the world; these are studied and 
edited by specialists in Paris and 
prepared for publication in 
French. 


*A review with a world-wide 
readership: | INFORMATIONS 
CATHOLIQUES INTERNATIONALES 
has readers, clergy and laity, in 
104 different countries and on 
five continents. 


*The magazine of the Church at 
the hour of the Council: To set 
their watches in time with the 
Church and also in time with the 
world, Catholics should read 


INFORMATIONS CATHOLIQUES 
INTERNATIONALES: 


163, bd Malesherbes 
Paris (17°), France 
Sample copy free on request 
Subscription: one year, $6.00 
six months, $3.30 
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UNCLE PETER, ASTRONAUT 


About this time of the year Uncle Peter begins to feel rather desperate. 
“Whaddya mean, I can eat meat only once a day?” snaps Uncle. “Who eats 
meat? Meat is for cats.” What it boils down to is that Uncle Peter eats 
nothing but fish all year ’round, and loathes, but loathes the sight of a 
juicy steak. So when Father O'Reilly announced the fasting regulations 
for Kipper’s Landing’s handful of Catholics, Uncle was thrown into a 
quandry. However, certain helpful friends have suggested a number of 
things that Uncle could give up. One is painting, another is his bad 


temper; another suggestion repeated every Lent is that since Uncle hates 
meat so much, he should give up fish and eat steak every day, including 
Fridays. However, Uncle seems to be bored with painting and as for 
the other ideas, they're not likely to take. Uncle’s got a new obsession on 
his mind: he wants to be the first man into outer space and he’s already 
petitioning the President (who once drove through Kipper's Landing on 
his way to Kennebunkport) for the honor. “Mighty cruel to send one of 
those youngsters up there,” Uncle comments. “Need a fellow like me, 
experienced, agile, sharp-eyed, alert, mature.” Uncle is in the process of 
constructing a mock-up of a sputnik, elaborately fitted out with dials, 
wheels, buzzers and all kinds of fantastic gadgets. However, we have 
learned that Uncle’s dummy sputnik looks like something the Wright 
brothers threw away, so we wonder if Uncle will ever get to be air-borne. 
Meanwhile, as usual, we’re tending Uncle Peter's book sale. Plenty of 
good titles, at half price or less. Buy now to keep your mind off food 


during Lent. 


$9.95 EACH 


124) ICONS, edited by D. Talbot Rice. A 
large scale book of color plates of Russian 
icons, some famous, some relatively un- 
— with detailed descriptions of the 
plates. 


$3.50 EACH 


112) FIESTA IN SEVILLE. Photographs 
by the famous French photographer Brassai 
of the annual Holy Week celebration in 
Seville: Good Friday processions, fiestas 
and bull fights. A text of great interest by 
Dominique Aubier. 


$2.50 EACH 
115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 


GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 


quagesima by the Fathers of the Church, 


with the first English translation of 
Aquinas’ Gospel commentary, Catena 
Aurea. (List price, $7.50) 

$2.00 EACH 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, 
edited by Frank Sheed. An excellent col- 
lection of writings on Our Lord by dozens 
of authors including Chesterton, Karl 
reer} Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, 
4.00) 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: 
The evidence at her trial for her rehabil- 
itation, 1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. 
This is the first book which contains the 
record of the proceedings for the rehabili- 
tation of St. Joan and is based on the 
depositions of the people who knew her 
and served with her. (List price, $4.75) 
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UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


Note: this list valid March, 1961, 
only. Please do not order from 


out-dated lists. 


377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 


0) Enclosed is $ 
numbers of the books you want): 
43 73 89 890 112 113 
119 120 122 123 124 125 
130 131 





for the following (please circle key 


126 127 128 129 





Name 





Street 





City and Zone 


115 116 117 118 


State 


Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


113) LETTERS FROM BARON VON 
HUGEL. The famous “Letters to a Niece” 
by the erudite, sometimes cantankerous and 
always fascinating English scholar whose 
ambition was to gain for his Church a posi- 
tion of honor among his countrymen. (List 
price, $3.75) 


125) ATHOS, THE HOLY MOUNTAIN, 
by Sidney Loch. A knowledgeable book 
avout the jamous center of Greek Ortho- 
dory, by a Scotsman who lived in a 
neighboring village for 25 years. (List 
price, $5) 


126) WORLDS APART, by Tudor Ed- 
wards. An account of a tour to the living 
sources of Western monasticism, Car- 
thusian, Camaldolese, Benedictine, Cister- 
cian. (List price, $4.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. 
A new approach to St. Therese and her life 
by a noted English writer who cuts through 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurity. 
(List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION 'TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, S.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
and background of the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and concludes with a detailed 
description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


pha THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilaire 
Belloc. The cynosure of Belloc’s apologetics 
—his pilgrimage on foot from Toul, in Lor- 
raine, through Western Europe to Rome, 
4 a Edwardian travelog. (List price, 


118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Peguy. The 
great French writer's major work, describ- 
ing the forces that led Joan to her mission 
and her Passion. (List price, $3) 


122) ART, by Eric Gill. A basic book for 
an understanding of art in the light of 
both Christianity and today’s industrial 
world. This book has been seminal to the 
Catholic arts revival. 


127) ABBE PIERRE, by Boris Simon. 
The amazing and inspiring account of the 
beginnings of Abbé Pierre's ragpickers of 
Emmaus and how they made France first 
aware of the poverty in her midst. (List 
price, $3.75) 


128) THE PROBLEM OF JESUS, by 
Jean Guitton. A_ great French thinker 
tackles the problem of the “historical 
Jesus,” vindicating the reliability of the 
Gospels, then turns his attention to Our 
Lord’s Divinit and Resurrection. A 
famous work. (List price, $3.75) 


129) THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH 
MYSTICS, compiled and translated by 
Kathleen Pond. A representative collec- 
tion of the Golden Age of Spanish mystical 
and religious writing, with special atten- 
tion to many of the lesser known but de- 
serving writers. (List price, $3.95) 


130) ONCE TO SINAITI, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott. The adventures of an_ ebullient 
fifteenth-century German friar, recounted 
by a famed medievalist. An engaging re- 
port of a popular pilgrimage to St. 
Catherine’s Orthodox monastery on Mt. 
Sinai. (List price, $5) 


$1.25 EACH 


119) ART AND FAITH. A correspond- 
ence on two important subjects between 
Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau. (List 
price, $2.75) 


120) THE ESSENCE OF THE BIBLE, 
by Paul Claudel. An appreciation of Holy 
Scripture by one of France’s most pro- 
found thinkers. (List price, $3) 


117) THE FLIGHT FROM GOD, by Vax 
Picard. An ominous vision of the Western 
World and the United States, the world of 
dead formulae, fleeing from God while 
uttering the formula of salvation. (List 
price, $2.50) 


131) SAINT BERNARD OF CLAIR- 
VAUX, by Bruno 8S. James. A human and 
living portrait of a great saint, a con- 
templative monk who became a leading 
figure of his age. (List price, $2.75) 


$1.00 EACH 


123) CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM. 

symposium, not only on Christianity 
and its relationship to man’s liberty 
(which the authors — is being restricted 
everywhere) but Orthodory, Islam and 
Hinduism and their relation to it. Gustave 
Thibon and Daniel-Rops are among the 
essayists. 

















Records or dient and Caster 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild has added a 
number of new long-playing records 
for Lent, Holy Week and Easter in 
both Latin and Eastern rites. Most of 
these records are unique with the Ikon 
Guild, are imported from Europe and 
are highly recommended by JUBI- 
LEE’s editors. 


LENT and EASTER 


306 LENT & HOLY WEEK Antiphons, 
hymns and other chants from the Masses 
and Office of the present season, sung by 
monks of the Spanish Benedictine abbey 
of Santo Domingo de Silos. $7.50 

307 PASCHAL SEASON Various chants 
for Easter, Pentecost and Corpus Christi, 
from the Mass and Office of the various 
feasts. The singers are Spanish Benedic- 
tines. $7.50 

45-57 EXSULTET The great joyous hymn 
of the Resurrection from the evening cere- 
monies of Holy Saturday, sung by French 
Benedictines (deacon and choir). 45 r.p.m. 
$2 

33-30 PALM SUNDAY The Palm Sunday 
liturgy—procession and Mass—sung by the 
Benedictine monks of Liguge. $7.50 

33-31 HOLY THURSDAY The Mass com- 
memorating the institution of the Eucha- 
rist; it includes the antiphons for the 
washing of the jeet. $7.50 

GOOD FRIDAY See 338-13/14 under Gre- 
gorian chant. 

127 CHANTS FROM THE SLAVONIC 
LITURGY from Ash Wednesday to Holy 
Saturday. A collection of ancient hymns 
and responses for the Lenten period sung 
by the famous Russian rite Benedictine 
monks of Chevetogne, Belgium. On the 
record are: the Beatitudes according to St. 
Mark, the Da Ispravitsa Molitva Moia with 
versets from psalm 140, the Our Father, a 
troparia from Valaam, the Acathistic hymn 
in the Valaam monody, a hymn from the 
Grand Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, a 
stichere from Vespers of Good Friday, and 
the offertory chant of Holy Saturday 
liturgy. Ten-inch, $5 

33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten- 
inch (88 rpm), $5 

057 RUSSIAN EASTER A magnificent and 
deeply moving record by a Russian Ortho- 
doz choir of excerpts from the Lenten and 
Holy Week liturgies on one side, and on 
the other, selections from the powerful 
Midnight Office of Easter. Twelve-inch, $6 


AmMBROSIAN chant 


343 AMBROSIAN CHANT A remarkable 
and unique set of records of the chant of 
the ancient church of Milan. Most of the 
chants date from the fourth century ; some 
are accredited to St. Ambrose himself, 
who gave form to the music of his people 
in’ their battle against the Arian heretics. 
Other chants reflect Carolingian, Byzan- 
tine and Roman influences. Hymns, anti- 
phons, psalms, canticles, alleluias, Epistles, 
Gospels, prefaces are among the selections 
from the liturgy and office throughout the 
year. Exotic, emotional, archaic, they are 
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33-11 
33-42 
33-67 
9402 


33-08 /09 
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33-59 
8960 


33-13/14 
33-52 
45-57 


33-48 
45-19 
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. Please send me the fol- 
lowing (circle number of items you want): 


33-29 
33-56 


an important musical document of the 
primitive Church. Three records and illus- 
trated booklet. $20.00 


gregorian chant 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

314 MASS FOR THE DEAD The complete 
Mass for the dead—on one record—from 
Introit to the final responses (and includ- 
ing the Dies Irae), chanted by members 
of a Spanish Benedictine abbey. $7.50 
33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record —a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
gical year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 


$7.50 

304 MARIAN CHANT Another beautiful 
record of Gregorian hymns to the Virgin, 
this one sung by Spanish Benedictines of 
ee of Santo Domingo de Silos. 
7. 


33-13 /14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 


5311 THE MASS A Complete Gregorian 
Mass sung by Canon Sydney MacEwan and 
the choir of the Church of Santa Susanna 
in Rome. Here is a rare opportunity to 
hear the full high Mass, with both spoken 
and sung parts. The forty-page accom- 
panying booklet contains a history of the 
Mass by the noted biblical scholar, Mon- 
signor John J. Dougherty, and the com- 
plete text of the Mass. $5.98 


mediebal 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A _ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed here in its 
first performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 
only the full Latin text and English trans- 
lation, but the commentary by W. H. 
Auden (which first appeared in JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 
the great classics of medieval music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 


Gelineau psalms 
33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 


most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 


33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 
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33-67 PSAUMES Still another collectio 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French 
adding to those listed above. They a 
sung by the Little Singers of the Na*’ 

of Choisy-le-Roi. Ten-inch, $5 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys « 
English Benedictine school under the 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.8.. 
This is the best of all the versions 1% 
English. Ten-inch, $5 


Polyphonic 


C3 PALESTRINA Three masses—the Mas; 

of Pope Mareellus, the Missa Brevis and 
the Missa ad Fugam—by the great Italia 

genius of ge youn music. Palestring 
ranks among the rare handful of top crea 

tive masters and these are among his most 
outstanding works. The performance is by 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir. $6 


33-58 SONG OF SONGS Extracts from the 
great Canticle of love, set to polyphoni¢ 
music by Palestrina, the prodigious genius 
of the Renaissance. The choir is that o 
Fribourg Cathedral. Ten inch, $5 


EASTERN RITE 


001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury o 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodoz priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn te 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded t 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
doz Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 

002 GREEK LITURGY The Divine Lit 
urgy in the form used by Greek Orthodo 
churches here and in Greece, by the same 
choir that produced Byzantine Music 
(001). A rare chance to hear the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom in one of the 
original languages. $5.98 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung 4 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 

8960 COPTIC MUSIC For centuries thé 
chant of the Egyptian Church has beew 
ignored by the West, although musicall 
and liturgically it is of extreme signi 
cance. Because of their isolation after thé 
Council of Chalcedon of 451, the Copt 
have retained many primitive custo 
with little external influence. Recently re 
cordings were made in the Coptic cathe 
dral of St. Mark in Cairo; here are a 
selection from this most important and 
unusual liturgy. $5.95. 

45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANTS 
Chants by the Kedroff Quartet, represent 
ing the Italian influence upon Tsarisi 
Russia. Seven-inch (45 rpm), $3 


ID i ld al 2 ARTIT 
PROTESTANT 

4528 ANGLICAN LITURGY This is thé 
music of the liturgy in English, according 
to the usage of the Anglican Church 
which follows the Roman rite Mass and 
sets the vernacular to traditional Gregoria 
modes. Besides the Mass and Evensong iw 
plain-chant, the record contains a _ short 
Communion service by the famed sixteent 
century English composer, John Merbecke 
and the Morning Service in Anglican 
chant, a post-Reformation development fo 
the singing of unmetrical English words iW 
four-part harmony. $4.98 


Fol muse 


138PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of ow 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, 4 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to thet 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not writte 
down, but improvised. Contains the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus ané 
Agnus Dei. 45 rpm, $8 

33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE 4Half 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscur 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting t 
numerous sources—among them, Byza 
tine, Slavic, Greek and Hungarian—thai 
have contributed to the music of Romania 
Ten-inch, $5 

302 RONDA DE COPLAS A collection o 
folk songs dedicated to the Virgin fro 
all over the Spanish-speaking world. T 
songs are beautiful, melodic and expres 
the joy, sadness and hope of the commo 
veople with great lyricism cnd_ strengthi 
Flamenco, Afro-cuban, saeta and fado a 
some of the styles played by native mus 
cians. $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An unusual record t. 
turned into a popular item. It consists 

of the sounds of different beils, to’. 

the Benedictine monastery of En-C 
Each bell has a special meaning, « 

own voice and personality. Ten-' .«, $ 








